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A REVIEW OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


WritTEN IN January, 1801. 


"Tue prefent period invites to 
a retrofpection of paft time. To 
mark the revolutions that take 
place among the nations of the 
world, and the rotation of the o- 
pinions, cuftoms, and manners of 
men, is pleafant and ufeful. 

The contemplated review will 
be confined to the following par- 
ticulars ; the comparative {late of 
the nations of the chriftian world, 
at the commencement and at the 
clofe of the Eighteenth Century ; 
the improvements of the above 
period in fciences and arts; the 
ftate of religion and moral phi- 
lofophy ; and the important e- 
vents of our own country. A 
minute detail will not be attempt- 
ed. Our obfervations will be of 
ageneralnature. ‘The beginning 
of the laft century was a diftin- 
guifhed era in hiftory. William 
and Mary were then the fover- 
eigns of England ; Louis the 
XIV. was king of France ; Charles 
the XII. king of Sweden; and 
Peter the Great Czar of Ruffia. 
The civil conftitution of England 
had then recently affumed a new 
form. The revolution in 1688 
freed the nation from the fear of 
Vol. II. Ne. 5. FEF 


popery and of defpotifm. The 
doctrines of the divine and inde- 
feafible right of the fovereigns 
and of paflive obedience and non- 
refiftance of the fubjec&t were ex- 
ploded; and the prerogatives of 
the crown, and the liberties of the 
people, were permanently fettled. 
The extent of the commerce of 
England, and the flrength of her 
navy, within this period, exceed- 
ed the former experience of na- 
tions. Although difmembered of 
moft of her American colonies, 
fhe has acquired immenfe territo- 
ries in the eaftern world. Scote 
land and Ireland have been more 
clofely united with her ; and the 
fame legiflative powers are now 
exercifed over the whole realm. 
With king Wiliam originated 
the practice of borrowing money 
upon the credit ofthe nation. At 
his death he left a publick debt 
of fourteen millions fterling, then 
thought an enormous fum. ‘This 


‘has been increafed by every fub- 


fequent war, and now threatens 
the nation with ferious evils. 

The people of France, at the 
commencement of the laft century, 
were enthufiafts in royalty ; they 
were ready to facrifice their prop- 
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erty and their lives for the honour 
of their Grande Monarque. Att its 
clofe, they executed their king, 
difcarded their nobility, forfwore 
monarchy, and aflumed the lan- 
guage and forms of republicans. 
At that period they were the 
bigoted diiciples of the Romith 
church ; before the century re- 
volved, they maflacred their priefts 
and flung down the altars of their 
religion. In 1700 Louis XIV. 
was planning fchemes of aggran- 
dizement and univerfal empire ; 
in 1800 the revolution of France 
iffued in a military defpotifm, and 
her fortunate chief marched for- 
ward in his conquefts with a fpeed, 
for which, his ambitious predecef- 
for in power dared not to hope. 

Spain had fallen from her great- 
nefs, at the above mentioned pe- 
riod ; but fhe had not loft her na- 
tional energy. She is now funk 
in floth and weaknefs, and has 
{fcarcely any influence upon the 
important events of Europe. 

Holland was then rifing in the 
ftrength of republican virtue and 
commercial enterprize ; her pub- 
lick virtue now appears to be loft ; 
her ftrength is certainly palfied. 

The Swifs, then a generation of 
induttry, fobriety, and happinefs, 
are now convulfed by party dif- 
fention, opprefled by foreign re- 
guifitions, and miferable by the 
Gevattations of war. 

Pruffia, under the direction of 
her politick and martial monarch, 
grew up to a great and powerful 
kingdom, and early withdrawing 
from the war, which now rages 
with unprecedented deflruction in 
Europe, fhe has referved her num- 
bers and refources. 

‘The houfe of Auftria, powerful 
and ambitious, has feen her rich- 





eft provinces wrefted from her ; 
her refources are exhaufted ; and 
fhe wages unequal war with her 
too potent neighbour. 

At the beginning of the centu- 
ry Poland was fovereign in her 
government, numerous In popue- 
lation, and influential in her na- 
tional character. Her name, as 
a diftinét and independent coun- 
try, is now blotted from the 
regifter of nations. 

The fchemes of the Great Peter 
of Ruffia have been in eperation 
for the laft hundred years ; under 
two difcerning and ambitious fe- 
male fovereigns improvements of 
every kind have been made thro’ 
the provinces of: this extended 
empire. Ruflia is the only conti- 
nental power, that can now bal- 
ance the weight of France. 

Italy, witha great part of Eu- 
rope, at the commencement of the 
century, acknowledged fpiritual 
allegiance to the church of Rome ; 
which impioufly aflumed the di- 
rection of the confciences of men, 
and pretended by divine authority 
to regulate the concerns of the 
human foul with its God ; which 
in the fupport of {piritual tyran- 
ny has exercifed oppreflions and 
cruelties, at the review of which 
reafon is abathed, and humanity 
mourns. At that period, al- 
though fome parts of Chriftendom 
were too much enlightened to fub- 
mit to her impofitions, yet fhe 
then retained great influence in 
all the political tranfactions of 
Europe ;_ the fovereign pontiff is 
now defpoiled of civil power, is 
degraded from his exalted feat, 
is dependent on the will of an 
antichriftian military defpot, and 
is deprived of the means to do 
good or evil. 
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The once commercial and 
weighty republick of Venice has 
been bartered to the houle of 
Auftria, and moft of the Italian 
ftates are now affiliated with the 
Great Nation. 

Thefe are the revolutions,which 
within the Eighteenth Century 
have changed the face of Europe. 
As the century began, fo it clofed 
with war ; a war perhaps more 
deftruéctive to man, than Chriftian 
Europe ever before knew ; a war 
originated by civil diffentions in 
France, which in atrocity and 
barbarity were only equalled by 
the maflacres and devattations of. 
the anceftors of Frenchmen upon 
the Roman empire. 

Within the period of our re- 
view, improvements in arts and 
{ciences have been great. Sir 
Ifaac Newton was born in the 
Seventeenth Century, but he pub- 
lithed fome of his moft valuable 
works in the Eighteenth; and 
within it his difcoveries have been 
more generally communicated, 
and the world more generally en- 
lightened by them. ‘The method 
of inveftigating truth, previoutly 
fuggefted by lord Bacon, has been 
univerfally adopted. Hypothefes 
in philofophy have been exploded, 
and thofe principles alone are now 
admitted as legitimate, which are 
the refult of fair and repeated ex- 
periments. The laft century has 
raifed electricity from darknefs 
almolt to perfect knowledge ; 
and our own countryman led the 
way inthisimprovement. Great 
difcoveries have been made in 
chemiftry and in the properties 
of air. Men in their enterprize 


have eflayed a new element ; they 
have dared to fail in the ocean of 
the atmofphere ; but this difcov- 


ery promifes little utility ; the for- 
mer are applied to the moft im- 
portant purpofes of human life. 

In aftronomy, Herfchel has ad- 
ded a planet to the folar fyftem, 
and the great improvement in 
opticks has enabled men of this 
{cience to take a more accurate 
furvey of the heavenly bodies. 

The healing art has received im- 
provements. The human frame 
has been more accurately ana- 
lyzed ; the nature and operation 
of medicine more fully inveftiga- 
ted ; and in many inftances a 
bolder, and a more fuccefsful 
practice adopted. Inoculation 
for the fmall pox was the difcov- 
ery of the laft century ; at leaft 
the commencement of the prac- 
tice in the fcientifick nations of 
Europe was within this period. 
By it, one of the moft formidable 
difeafes incident to the human 
con{titution is greatly alleviated. 
Recently experiments of inocula- 
tion by the kine pox fairly prom- 
ife to banith the fmall pox from 
human fociety. Should the at- 
tempt prove fuccefsful, it will be 
confidered, as one of the greateft 
difcoveries of the world. 

The arts, which leffen the la- 
bour of man, enlarge the bafis of 
fociety, and add to our conveni- 
ence and comfort, have been 
greatly improved. 

Commerce has unfurled her 
fails in every clime, and has uni- 
ted by her bands the family of 
man. An interchange now takes 
place, between the nations of the 
earth, of the productions of every 
foil, and of the manufactures of 
every country. Scientifick re- 
fearch has been blended with com- 
mercial enterprize. The Afiatick 


fociety, compofed of Englifh lite- 
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rary characters fettled in the Eaft 
Indies, have explored the ancient 
lore, which lay buried in the 
Sanfcrit language. Their late 
prefident, the learned, the pious, 
the humane Sir William Jones, 
preeminently diftinguifhed himfelf 
in thefe refearches. He brought 
to light the hidden treafures of 
palt ages, and has _ thereby 
ftrengthened the evidence of the 
authenticity of the old teftament. 

An Englifh and a Dutch em- 
baffy to the court of China have 
increafed our knowledge of the 
cuitoms and manners of this an- 
cient and fingular people. 

Geography, within the laft cen- 
tury, has been rendered more per- 
fect. Cook has completed the 
map of the world; Bruce ex- 
plored the fources of the Nile. 
Ledyard, Park, and Brown, have 
traced the courfe of the Niger, 
and laid the interiour of Africa 
before our view. 

Within the above period the 
Englifh language was embellifh- 
ed ; and the fuppofition is by 
tome entertained, that it has pafi- 
ed its point of fupreme excellence, 
and is on the decline. ‘The firft 
fifty years of the lait century are 
felected, by fome criticks, as the 
Auguiftan age of the Englifh lan- 
guage ; and they fay, that late 
Englith writers of celebrity facri- 
fice perf{picuity to found, and 
ftrength of compofition to harmo- 
ny of periods. Whatever may 
be the decifion of cool judgment 
on this fubjeét, the refined tatte 
muit be pleafed with the copious, 
the flowing ftream of Robertion, 
the polifhed diction of Gibbon, 
and the chafte, neat ftyle of 
Bair. 

In inftitutions of humanity the 
jaft century abounded. In thefe, 


the Englifh nation was confpic« 
uous. Humane focieties and 
charity {chools of various defcrip- 
tions were multiplied among 
them ; and many meaftures of a 
publick nature adopted to remove 
the fufferings, and alleviate the 
burthens of man. 

The Eighteenth Century was 
diftinguifhed by numerous defen- 
inquiring and the honeft mind of 
ces of chriftianity,which fatisfy the 
its truth ; and for various treati- 
fes on moral philofophy, which 
delineate the obligations of man, 
through all his relations, and de- 
duce the duties of his character 
from the nature of his powers, 


‘and the condition of his aétion. 


It has alfo been diftinguifhed by 
a flood of {ceptical and profligate 
publications. Within this period 
infidelity has aflumed a more dar- 
ing attitude, and uttered her blaf- 
phemies in a boldertone. Deifts 
of the Seventeenth Century very 
generally acknowledged the mo- 
ral government of God over the 
world, the immortality of the 
foul, and a future ftate of retri- 
bution. But within the Eigh- 
teenth a fpurious philofophy has 
arifen, which brutalizes man, de- 
grades him from his rank, makes 
him the being of the moment, ex- 
ifting without an intelligent caufe, 
or moral end, the fport of acci- 
dents, and the everlafting victim 
of death. ‘The grand apoftles of 
this philofophy arofe in France ; 
but the foil of every country 
is too fertile in its growth ; it 
has fpread, endangering the or- 
der and fecurity of fociety, and 
the peace and happinefs of man. 
Great however is the power of 
truth, and it will prevail. The 
natural feelings of the human 


heart, the uncorrupted dictates of 
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the human mind, and the whole 
courfe of human events, are op- 
pofed to the maxims of modern 
fophifts. Revelation is the work 
of God; is founded ona rock, 
and it cannot be fhaken. ‘The 
evidences of the truth of chrif- 
tianity triumph over the moft 
powerful affaults of its enemies ; 
and each repeated attack gives 
them renewed force. ‘The revo- 
lutions of time add ftrength to 
one branch of the evidence of 
chriftianity in the fulfilment of its 
prophefies. Some of the prophe- 
fies ef the old teftament were fo 
evidently accomplifhed by the 
events of time, that a pretence 
was fet up that they were written 
after the events took place, which 
they predicted. Several learned 
men have attempted to explain 
the revelations of St. John by 
tracing their fulfilment in the 
events of modern times. Some 
of them certainly miftook in 
their application. This Book, 
except two or three of its firit 
chapters refers perhaps to fome 
future difpenfations of God in 
{upport of chriftianity, which can- 
not be unfolded until events ex- 
plain them. But there is one 
branch of ancient prophefy, the 
accomplifhment of which is ob- 
vious to every mind, and no one 
can miftake its application. It 
was clearly predicted, that the 
jews fhould be difperfed among 
all nations, and remain in this 
{tate until they embrace the chrif- 
tian faith. Another century is 
paffed, and they continue a dif- 
tinct people, without national ex- 
iftence, difperfed over the face of 
the earth. Who, but that Om- 
nifcient Being, “ who fees the end 
from the beginning,” could fore- 
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tel the prefent fituation of this 
remarkable people ? 

Within the laft century the face 
of our country has been totally 
changed. Our population has in- 
creafed in a degree probably unpa- 
ralleled in the hiftory of the world, 
The wildernefs has flourifhed like 
the rofe, and the defert becomea 
fruitful field. Within this period 
we have obtained a name among 
the fovereign and independent 
nations of the earth; and free 
and liberal conftitutions of civil 
government have been eftablifhed 
through our country, Our lite- 
rary inftitutions have been ex- 
tended ; and we have made hon- 
ourable improvements in arts and 
{ciences. We can number our 
proportion of diftinguifhed char- 
acters on the roll of fame. Asa 
patriot, a general, and ftatefman, 
we reckon Wafhington, the glory 
of his age, and the honour of his 
race. In the fcience of civil gov- 
ernment we have Adams and 
Hamilton. In aftronomy and 
the higher branches of the math- 
ematicks Winthrop and Ritten- 
houfe. In electricity Franklin. 
In hiftory Ramfay, Belknap, and 
Minot. In natural hiftory Jef- 
ferfon and Williams. In divinie 
ty Mayhew, Edwards, Lathrop, 
and Clarke. 

In humane inftitutions we rival 
the moft diftinguifhed nation of 
the old world. In the fyftem of 
{chool education New England 
probably excels every country on 
earth. No other country perhaps 
can be mentioned, in which 
{chools are fupported at the pub- 
lick expenfe, to which the children 
of the poor are equally admitted 
with thofe of the rich. No 
country can be found, whofe ins 
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habitants are fo univerfally pof- 
feiled of the elementary princi- 
ples of education. 

‘Lo religious liberty all our in- 
ftitutions are favourable. At the 
commencement of the laft centu- 
ry a man of fceptical opinions 
was icarcely known in our coun- 
try. ‘The forms of religion were 
iniverfally obferved. Piety was 
the characteriftick of the age. 
Complaint is now made of neglect 
ia the religious education of chil- 
dren, of deficiency in religious 
obfervances, and of the increafe 


of infidelity and profligacy. The 
principles and habits of our ancef- 
tors led our country to its prefent 
profperity ; if we fall from thefe, 
what muft be the ‘confequence ? 
But the writer means not to in- 
vade the province of the divine. 
In the fpirit of enterprize 
through all branches of bufineis ; 
in arts of publick and private 
munificence ; in offices of chari- 
ty and hofpitality ; and in the 
refined enjoyments of focial life, 
it is believed, that no age of our 
country excelled the prefent. 


DR. PARR’S CHARACTER OF PRIESTLEY. 


UPON the theological dif- 
putes,in which theDoétor has been 
engaged, I forbear to give any 
opinion. Yet, while 1 difclaim 
all allufion to local events, I will 
make you a conceflion which you 
have my leave to apply to perfons 
ef higher rank as ecclefiafticks, 
and of greater celebrity as fchol- 
ars than your town can fupply.... 
I confels with forrow, that in too 
many inftances, fuch modes of de- 
fence have been ufed againft this 
formidable Herefiarch, as would 
hardly be juftifiable in the fupport 
of revelation itfelf, againft the ar- 
rogance of a Bolingbroke, the 
buifoonry of a Mandeville, and 
the levity of a Voltaire. But the 
caufe of orthodoxy requires not 
fuch aids....The Church of Eng- 
land approves them not.... The 
{pirit of chrillianity warrants 


THE BOTANIST. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


* { made me gardens and orchards, 
and | planted trees in them of aut kind 
of fruits. I made me pools of water, ta 
water therewith the trees.” —Solomon. 


WE afierted in a late number, 


them not. Let Dr. Prieftley, in- 
deed, be confuted, where he is 
miftaken. Let him be expofed, 
where he.is fuperficial. Let him 
be reprefled, where he is dogmat- 
ical. Let him be rebuked, where 
he is cenforious. But letnot his at- 
tainments be depreciated, becaufe 
they are numerous almoft without 
a parallel. Let not his talents be 
ridiculed, becaufe they are fuper- 
latively great. Let not his mor- 
als be vilified, becaufe they are 
correct without aufterity, and ex- 
emplary without oftentation, be- 
caufe they prefent even to com- 
mon obfervers, the innocence of a 
Hermit, and the fimplicity of a 
Patriarch, and becaufe a philo- 
fophick eye will at once diicover 
in them, the deep-fixed root of vir- 
tuous principle, and the folid trunk 
of virtuous habit. 


No. 9. 
that the firft mention of “ a garden 


for herbs’? was in the xxi. chap. of 


the 1ft book of Kings ; but prior 
to this was the garden erected by 
Solomon, as exprefled in our 
motto. 























The ifland of Crete was the 
phyfick garden of Rome. The 
emperors maintained in that ifland 

ardeners and herbarifts to pro- 
vide the phyficians of Rome with 
fimples. The eftablifhment of 
profefforfhips gave rife, in mod- 
ern times, to botanical gardens, a 
new fpecies of luxury to the 
botanitt. 

The firft publick botanical gar- 
den was that of Padua. 

The utility of thefe inftitutions 
is felf-evident. By publick gar- 
dens medicinal plants are at the 
command of the teacher in every 
leffon ; the eye and the mind are 
perpetually gratified with the fuc- 
ceflion of curious, fcarce, and ex- 
otick luxuries ; here the botani{t 
can compare the doubtful fpecies, 
and examine them, through all 
the ftages of growth, with thofe 
to which they are allied ; and all 
thefe advantages are accumulated 
in a thoufand objects at the fame 
time. 

The firft botanick garden in 
Switzerland was conftructed at 
Zurich, by Gefner, in 1760. 

The botanick garden at the 
Univerfity of Oxford was found- 
ed in 1632 by Henry, earl of Dan- 
by ; who gave for this purpofe 
five acres of ground, ere¢ted 
green-houfes and ftoves, endowed 
handfomely the eftablifhment, and 
planted in it as fupervifor Robart, 
a German, who publifhed in 1648 
Catalogus Plantarum Horti medict 
Oxonienfis, &c. which contained, if 
we read rightly, 1600 {pecies. 

The botanical garden at Edin- 
burgh was founded by fir Andrew 
Balflour in 1680, and may be 
confidered as the firft introduction 
of natural hiftory in Scotland. 
This garden was fo fuccefsfully 
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cultivated, that it is faid to have 
contained 3000 fpecies of plants 
difpofed according to Moriion’s 
method. 

Among thofe publick inftitu- 
tions, which in a fingular manner 
invigorated the fpirit of natural 
hiftory in England, the Royal So- 
ciety claims the moft diftinguithed 
notice. In its defign, as in its 
progrefs, it was the foftering pa- 
rent, and guardian of natural 
knowledge. Such was the re- 
{pectability of this fociety, both as 
a body and in its individuals, that 
through its means the whole na- 
tion may be faid to have amply 
contributed to its aggrandize- 
ment. Under the aufpices of this 
illuftrious fociety the anatomy 
and philofophy of plants were il- 
luftrated by Grew and by Hales. 

We mention, in connexion with 
the Royal Society, the Phy/fick 
Garden at Chelfea, founded by the 
company of apothecaries in 1672, 
but which was not effectually con- 
ftructed till thirteen years after, 
fo flow and gradual is the pro- 
erefs of fuch inftitutions at their 
commencement. 

From the time of Fohn/fon*, the 
editor of that celebrated Englifa 
botanift, Gerard, a cuftom had 
prevailed among the London 
apothecariest to form a fociety 
each fummer, and make excur- 





* Yobnfon received a degree of M. D. 
at Oxford in 1643 ; the year following 
he was killed in a defperate action with 
the Parliament troops. He was lieute- 
nant-colonel in fir Marmaluk Rawdon’s 
regiment. Botany owes much to this 
accomplifhed fcholar and foldier. 

+ In England an apothecary is not as 
with us a vender of drugs, but a prac- 
titioner of phyfick and furgery; and 
differs principally from a phyfician in 
not having taken a degree in medicine, 
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fions to iriveftigate plants. The 
ftinera, publifhed by Johnfon, may 
be confidered as the fruit of fuch 
expeditions in his day. After the 
foundation of Chelfea garden this 
Jaudable practice was Fred to fta- 
ted periods, and put under regu- 
lations, the herborizing being now 
diftinguifhed into private and 
general. ‘They firft begin on the 
fecond Tuefday in April, and are 
held monthly on the fame day 
till September inclufively, in fome 
of the villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London. Thefe 
are for the benefit of pupils. At 
the end of the feafon the premium 
ot Hudfon’s Flora Anglica is pre- 
fented to the young man, who has 
been the moft fuccefsful in difcov- 
ering and inveftigating the great- 

eft number of plants. T he general 
herborization is annually in July, 
when the demonftrator and others 
of the court of afliftance belong- 
ing to the company make an ex- 
eurfion to a confiderable diftance 
from the city, collect the {fcarce 
plants, and dine together near 
London. 

This inftitution at Chelfea was 
rendered more ftable and receiv- 
ed permanency from the liberali- 
ty of Sir Hans Sloane,who in 1721 
gave four acres of ground to the 
company, on condition, that the 
demonttrator fhould in the name 
of the company deliver annually 
to the Royal Society fifty new 
plants, till the number {fhould 
amount to two thoufand, all {pecif- 
ically different from each other, 
the lift of which was publifhed 
yearly in the Philofophical Tranf- 
ailions. ‘The firft was printed in 
1722, and the catalogues have 
been continued till 1773, at which 
time the number of 2550 was 


completed. Theft fpecirnens are 
aula preferved in the archives of 
the fociety, for the infpection of 
the curious. 

Under excellent fuperintend- 
ants Chelfea Garden has flourithed, 
having been excelled perhaps by 
no publick inftitution of the kind 
in Europe for the number of cu- 
rious exoticks it contains. Of 
this Miller’s Didionary affords fuf- 
ficient proofs. In juftice to the 
memory of thofe, who filled the 
place of lecturers and demonttra- 
tors in Chelfea garden, we recite 
the names of the following gen- 
tlemen. They were all pratti- 
tioners in phyfick. 

Ifaac Rand from 1722 to 1739 

Jofeph Miller 1740 1746 

John Wilmer 1747 1764 

William Hudfon 1765 1769 

Stanefby Alchhorne 1770 1772 

William Curtis* 1773 to his death. 

Soon after the reftoration of 
Charles II. a growing tafte for 
the cultivation of exoticks fprung 
up among the great and opulent 
in England. “Archibald, Duke of 
Argyle, was one of the firft, who 
was con{picuous for the introducs 
tion of foreign trees and fhrubs. 
Evelyn, both by his writings and 
example, encouraged the fame 
tafte ; and the royal gardens at 
Hampton court were made rich 
in fine plantse Dr.Compton, Bifhop 
of London, had a garden richly 
ftored with plants at Fulham ; and 
many private gentlemen vied with 
each other in thefe elegant and 
ufeful amufements. The grow- 


* Tue BoTANIsT cannot omit here 
a tribute of refpect to his departed 
friend, Dr. Curtis, under whofe tuition 
he herborized in the environs of Lon- 
don two years in fucceflion. His Flora 
Londinenjis, replete with learning and 
tafte, is a picture of the man. 
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ing commerce of the Britifh na- 
tion, and the more frequent inter- 
courfe with Holland, where im- 
menfe collections from the Dutch 
colonies had been made, rendered 
the gratifications more eafily at- 
tainable, than before, and from 
thefe happy coincidences, fcience 
in general reaped great benefit. 
We ought not to pafs over fome 
eminent Britifh gardeners, who, 
while others were increafing the 
catalogue of plants and giving ac- 
curate defcriptions of exotics, were 
equally ferviceable to real fcience 
in the art of culture. Fairchilds, 
Knowlton, Gordon, Miller, andFor- 
Sythe, have diftinguifhed them- 
felves in the ufeful and healthy* 
exercife of horticulture. In the 
xxxii. vol. of Philofophical Tranf- 
actions there is a paper by Fair- 
childs on the motion of the fap. 
Knowlton was gardener to the 
earl of Burlington, and was much 
noticed by fir Hans Sloane. Sev- 
eral of his communications are to 
be found in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, He died in 1782 
aged ninety. Gordon was emi- 
nent for his fuccefsful cultivation 
of exoticks. He maintained a 
correfpondence with Linneus, 
and has a plant named after him. 
The extraordinary merit of 
Philip Miller demands a more 
particular notice, as he raifed 
himfelf to an eminence never be- 
fore equalled by a gardener. He 
was born in 1691. His father 
was gardener to the company of 
apothecaries at Chelfea ; and he 
himfelf fucceeded in that ftation 
in 1722. It isnot uncommon to 
give the name of botanift to any 





* Cadogan fays, he never knew a gar- 
dener afflicted with gout, unlefs he was 
motorioufly intemperate. 
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man, that can recite by memory 
the plants of his garden; but Mr. 
Miller rofe much above this ordi- 
nary attainment. He added to 
the knowledge of the theory and 
practice of gardening that of the 
{tructure and characters of plants, 
and was early and prattically 
verfed in the methods of Ray and 
Tournefort. To his fuperiour 
{kill in his art we owe the culture 
and prefervation of a variety of 
fine plants, which, in lefs fkilfuk 
hands, would have failed to adorn 
the confervatories of the curious. 

Mr. Miller maintained an ex- 
tenfive correfpondence with per- 
fons in diftant parts of the globe, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Siberia. He was emphatically 
ftyled by foreigners Hortularonum 
Princeps. His Gardener’s Diéion- 
ary was firft publifhed in folio in 
t731, and has been tranflated into 
various languages ; the reception 
it has every where met with is a 
fufficient proot of its fuperiority. 
Linneus faid of this dictionary, 
Non erit Lexicon Hortulanorum, fed 
Botanicorum. He was not only a 
member of the Royal Society, but 
of its council. This “ prince of 
gardeners” died in 1771 aged 
eighty years. A plant has been 
dedicated to his honour.+ 

We fhall clofe this mimber with 
an account of the botanical gars 
den reared by that celebrated 
phyfician and naturalift, Dr. 
Fothergill, at the village of Up- 
ton, fix miles from the royal ex. 
change, London. The walls of 
this garden enclofed above five 
acres of land; a piece of water 
or winding canal forming it into 
two divifions. A glafs door from 





+ The Milleria was a new genus dil- 
covered at Panama by Honiton, 















the winter parlour gave entrance 
to a long range of hot and green- 
houfe apartments, of nearly two 
hundred feet extent, containing 
upwards of 3400 diftin@ fpecies 
of exoticks, whofe foliage wore a 
perpetual verdure, and formed 
a beautiful and ftriking contrat 
in the winter to the fhrivelled na- 
tives in the cold,open air. In the 
open ground, with the returning 
ipring, about 3000 diftinét fpecies 
of plants and thrubs vied in ver- 
dure with the natives of Afia and 
Africa. It was in this {pot, 
where a perpetual fpring was re- 
alized, that the elegant proprietor 
fometimes retircd to contemplate 
the vegetable productions of the 
four quarters of the globe united 
within his domain, where the 
fpheres feemed tranfported, and 
the arétick circle joined to the 
equator.” 


defcription of this celebrated gar- 
den, as given by the prefident of 


eircuninavigating the globe, was 
acquainted with moft of the’ be- 
tanical gardens of Europe. 

“ At an expenfe (says fir Jo- 
feph) feldom undertaken by an 
individual, and with an ardour 
that was vifble in the whole of 
his condu&, Dr. Jothergill pro- 
cured from all parts of the world 
a great number of the rareft 
plants, and protected them in the 
ampleft buildings, which this or 
any other country has feen. Te lib- 
erally propofed rewards to thofe, 
whofe circumftances and fitua- 
tions in life gave them opportu- 
nities of bringing hither plants, 
which might be ornamental and 
probably ufeful to this country 
















. See Lettfom's life and writings of 
Dr. Fothergill, Vol. 3d. 


But let us have recourfe to the 


the Royal Society, who, befides: 
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or her colanies ; and liberally 
paid thefe’ rewards to all that 
ferved him. If the troubles of 
war had permitted, we fhould 
have had the cortex winteranus, 
&c. &e. mtroduced by his means 
into this country ; and alfo the 
bread-fruit, mangafteen, &c. into. 
the Welt Indies. For each of 
thefe, and many cthers, he had 
fixeda proper premium. Incon- 
junction with the Lar! of Tanker 
ville, Dr. Pitcairn, and mytelf, 
Dr. Fothergill fent over a perfon 
to Africa, who is {till employed 
upon the coali of that country, for 
the purpole of collecting plants. 

‘‘ Thofe whole gratitude. for 
reftored health prompted them to 
do what was acceptable to their 
benefactor, were always informed 
by him, that prefents of rare 
plants chiefly attratted his atten- 
tion and would be more accepta- 
ble to him, than the moft gene- 
rons fees. How many unhappy 
men, enervated by the effects of 
hot climates; where their connex- 
ions had placed them, found 
health on their return, at that 
cheap purchafe ! 

‘‘ What an infinite number of 
plants he obtained by thefe means, 
the large collection of drawings 
he left behind will amply tettify ; 
and that they were equalled by 
nothing but royal munificence, at 
this time largely beftowed upon 
the botanick garden at Xew. In 
my opmion, zo other garden in Eu~ 
rope, royal or of a fulje@, had near 


fo many fcarce and valuable plants. 


“ That fcience might not fuffer 
a lofs, when a plant he had culti- 
vated fhould die, he liberally paid 
the beft artift the country afford- 
ed to draw the new ones as they 
came to perfection ; and fo nu- 
merous were they at laft, that he: 
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found it neceflary to employ more 


artifts than one, in order to keep 
pace with their increafe. His 
garden was known all over Eu- 
rope, and foreigners of all ranks 
afked,when they came bither, per- 
miffion to fee it; of which Dr. 
Solander and myfelf are fufficient 
witneiles, from the many applica- 
tions, that have been made 
through us for that permiffion.” 
[See fir Jofeph Banks’ note to 
Dr. Thompfon’s memoirs of Dr. 
Fothergill. ] 

An Horius Siccus, or a collec- 
tion of dried plants*, is often a 
pleafant auxiliary to the botanitt. 
Sir Hans Sloane’s collection of 
dried plants, now depofited in the 
Britith Mufeum, contains about 
8000 fpecies ; but Dr. Sherard’s 
isa vait deal larger. ‘l'ourne- 
fort’s colle&ion, in France, con- 
tains 4000 fpecies; that of Val- 
liant 12,000; and thofe of Juf- 
fieu and Adanfon contain each 
about 10,000 fpecies and varie- 





* Linnzus has defcribed a cheft ca- 
able of containing 6000 dried plants, 
in which the divifions or cells corref- 
pond tothe number of claffes in the 
fexual method, and differ in dimenfions 
according to the greater, or lefs number 
of {pecies in each clafs, 
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ties. Thefe, fays Dr. Milne, are 
gardens which flourifh when veg- 
etation is no more ; which plea‘e 
by the furprifing variety which 
they difplay, and are rendered em- 
inently ufeful by the facility with 
which the natural hitiory cf coun- 
tries the moft remote from each 
other is, by fuch means, acquired.* 





* We afferted in our laft number, 
that Zurner’s Herbal was the firft botan- 
ical work printed in the Englifh lan- 
guage. It was the firft original work ; 
but in 1516 Peter Treveris printed the 
firft Englifh book on botany, bearing 
this title....« The Grete Hersat whiche 


“ geveth parfyt knowledge and under- 


“ ftandyng of all manner of Herbes & 
“there gracyous vertues which God 
“hathe ordeyned for our profperous 
“ welfare and helth, for they hele & 
“cure all manner of dyfeafes & fek- 
“ eneffes that fall or misfortune to all 
“ manner of creatoures of God created, 
“ practyfed by many expert & wyfe 
“ mafters, as Avicenna &c. &c. prented 
“ by me Peter Traveris 1516,” &c. &e. 
‘This book was evidently fabricated from 
a German work, entitled Zhe Book of 
Nature, the firft book ever printed on 
natural hiftory, viz. between 1475 and 
1478 ; and from the Hortus /anitatis, 
printed at Paris in 1499. 

We have compiled this number chief- 
ly from Dr. Pulteney’s Biographical 
Sketches, and the works mentioned in 
a note to our laft. 
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Dixeris effe fatis : 


Neque enim cencludere verfum 


neque ft quis [cribat 


Sermoni propriora, putes bunc effe pottam. 
Ingenium cui fit, cut mens divinior atque os 


Magna fonaturum, des nominis hujus bonorem, 


WARTON in an effay on the 
genius and writings of Pope has 
diligently inveltigated the literary 
character of that poet. This 
work in 2 vols. 8vo. deferves the 
careful perufal of every fcholar, 
not only as its chief defign is to 


eltablifh the rank of Pope among 
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the Englifh bards, but as it con- 
tains a variety of curious literary 
matter on other authors of that 
and foreign nations. His notices 
are always pleafant, and his re- 
marks are fometimes learned. 
The ftyle is eafy and flowing, yet 
carelefs of compreflion, feldom 
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exact, and never exuberant. As 


a piece of criticifm, this treatifeg firft ; and the literary circles then 


is not equal to the differtations of 
Johnfon ; for where is the cha# 
acter in modern literature tobe 
compared with this hero in criti- 
cal perfpicacity, dignity of fenti- 
ment, and depth of important in- 
veltigation ? But Warton’s work 
is favour ably mentioned by the 
great biographer of the Englith 
poets ; and the author of the Pur- 
fuits of literature, though juitly 
incenfed againit Warton’s edition 
of Pope, acknowledges that the 
effay on his genius and writings 
is entertaining and initructive. 
After a detailed invettigation 
of the compofitions of Pope, this 
eritick afligns him a ftation after 
Spenfer, Shakefpeare and Milton, 
and jult above Dryden. His fet- 
tlement of place is however at- 
tended with fo much hefitation, as 
to leave the reader in doubt of 
Warton’s real opinion. He feems 
to have been afraid to aver what 
he thought. He had no fixed 
principles on the fubje&. Arlo- 
ciation with Johnfon had not giv- 
en him firmnefs, and from War- 
burton he never acquired fteady 
pertimacity. [tis certainly known, 
that he entertained a poor opinion 
of Pope ; for when he publithed 
his firit volume in 1756 the na- 
tion thought that their favourite 
poet had been unjuftly attacked ; 
and they never agreed to the crit- 
ical fentiments advanged by War- 
ean. He did not publith his fec- 
ond volume till 1782, either from 
fear of an attack, which. it is faid, 
was intended by Jchnfon, or be- 
eaufe he had not fucceeded in 
perfuading the readers of Pope to 
become converts to his doctrine. 
Jn the laft volume there is in fact 
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an apology or explanation of the 


obferved with furprife, what is 
now confidered with indifference, 
that one critical opinion is infinu- 
ated at the beginning, and anoth- 
er declared at the conclufion of 
the work. If Warton believed in 
the fuperiority of Dryden to 
Pope, he thould boldly have pro- 
claimed, and fteadily maintained 
his belief ; if he did not, the fame 
courie of conduct fhould have 
guided him, even though the na- 
tion would not adopt a fimilarity 
of fentiment. 

Whatever the Englifh may 
think, or Warton may have writ- 
ten, I truft that in this country 
diicerning judges will not eafily 
be induced to renounce the ener- 
getick Dryden in favour of the 
melifluous Pope. General fupe- 
riority of verfification muft be 
granted to the latter, though this 
conceilion will ftill leave to the 
former much rough dignity and 
graceful eafe of many unlaboured 
hnes. This advantage will al- 
ways enfure to Pope the greateit 
number of readers, for it has an 
influence which continually at- 
tracts ; itisa Brazilian chryfolite, 
which diffufes its mild rays, and 
effectually folicits the notice of 
every {pectator. As a fatyrift 
Dryden exercifes undivided fov- 
ereignty over all the poets of the 
Englifh nation. His Abfalom 
and Achitophel, his Medal and 
his Mac Flecknoe, have not their 
equals in the language for poign- 
ancy, dignity, and ftrength. To 
Mac Filecknoe, in which poor 
Shadwell was lafhed with “a 
whip of fcorpions,’”’? Pope was in- 
debted for the plan of his Dun- 
ciad. In all the fatirical pieces 
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of Pope, particularly in his finifh- 
ed “ Epilogue to the Satires,” the 
curious reader will always re- 
mark a peculiar difcrimination of 
character, a nice felection of petty 
improprieties and daring aberra- 
tions from virtue, covered and 
adorned by a happy manner of 
verfification, which give him a 
high rank in the unfeeling frater- 
nity, which, from Lucilius to 
Churchill, has openly expofed and 
cruelly whipped, even to blood, 
the general vices and individual 
follies of our moral conttitu- 
tion. Yet Pope exhibits graceful 
ftrength, rather than refiltlefs 
force ; he had all the dexterity, 
but not the energy of his matter ; 
he pofiefled a magical ability to 
raife a {mile or excite contempt, 
but he could not drive crime to 
defpair or frown vice into dark- 
neis; the fatire of Pope was 
fometimes like the foil of Hamlet, 
it might hit, but not wound ; 
whilft Dryden’s was the unbated 
rapier of Laertes, whomever it 
touched, it envenomed, and the 
potent poifon fpread through the 
courfes of life. Pope was a {kil- 
ful wreftler, who by oily flexibil- 
ity of limb could wind his adver- 
fary to the ground, but never 
could crufh him, like Dryden, by 
iron force and veteran hardihood 
of mutcle. 

Original genius is feldom dif- 
coverable in the compofitions of 
Pope. His page is irradiated by 
little of that myfterious light, 
which is generated by this un- 
known power. ‘Tafte, judgment, 
and fenfe, predominate in his 
works ; but in vain do we feek 
for the creative energies of in- 
yention, the fublime ioarings of 


thought, and the audacious ftrug- 
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gies of imagination, burfting from 
the confinement of reafon. In 
the tranflation of Homer, there 
is fplendour of verfe ; in his fat- 
ires, acutenefs of remark ; in the 
art of criticifm, ingenuity and 
knowledge ; inthe Rape of the 
Lock, playfulnefs and delicacy of 
fancy ; in the Windfor Foreft, 
beauty of juit defcripticn ; and 
in the epifle of Eloifa to Abe- 
lard, a dignity of diétion, a felec- 
tion of images, and a gloominefs 
of thought, which render it one 
of the moft attractive, and there- 
fore moft dangeroufly licentious 
poems in the circle of literature. 
From the manner in which Dr, 
Johnfon clofes the life of Pope, it 
is reafonably believed, that there 
had been a ferious doubt, whether 
the latter wasa poet. Jchnfon 
indeed, in his ufual and admirable 
tone of decifion, fcoffs at the 
doubt and pronounces in the af- 
firmative. But if I reverence 
Johnifon, I love truth more. Am- 
icus Plato, fed magis amica veritas. 
If the word “ poet” be taken in 
its ufually accepted fente, the 
Englith critick, Warburton, War- 
ton, and Wakefield, after great 
diligence of examination and ex- 
tenlive aggregation of commen- 
tary, afliited by tafteand guided 
by judgment, have decided the 
queition ; and it may be nowa 
fource of furprife, that it fhould 


ever have been agitated. But if 


to the ordinary qualities of a poet 
it be effential that genius fhould 
be added, fuch as Longinus felt, 
but could nor define ; if this 
power be the eflence of poetry, 
without which it caunot exift, as 


caloric is the fubftratum of ani-. 


mal life, on which its nature de- 
pends ; a fhort examination max 
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fhew, that Pope’s writings are 
not impreffed with this character ; 
and therefore he muft lofe part of 
the renown, which he has too 
Yong enjoyed, and the blaze of 
glory, which encircles his name, 
will be diminifhed in extent and 
effulgence. 

I need not refer to the Greek 
original of “ poet’? to prove that 
it fignifies a maker ; not merely 
a conitructor of verfes, but an in- 
wentor ; and thus Dryden fays, 
«if a poet is not a maker, he has 
little right to the title.””, He mutt 
be endowed with a power of crea- 
tion; and though he may ar- 
range his words in fymphony and 
bis fyllables in cadence, yet if 
they are not alive with imagina- 
tion, there is no more real poetry 
in them, than there was mufick 

Memnon’s ftatue, when the 
morning rays of the god of fire 
darted not their myftick potency. 
Genius is derived primarily from 
another Greek word, which figni- 
fies to generate, to beget, to caufe 
to be ; and it is itfelf that inven- 
tive ability, that creative power, 
which is the eftablifhing criterion 
et poetry. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans believed, that it mult be 
natural ; that it could not be ac- 
quired ; that it in fact was, or at 
leaft poffeffed as evidence of its 
exiftence a divine fpirit, a kind of 
fury, a madnefs, and enthufiafm. 
Tully in his work “ de divina- 
tione”’ fays, magnum poetam quan- 
quam fine furore effe poffe, negat De- 
miocritus ; and again,in his ele- 
gant oration pro Archia, Valet 
natura ipfa poeta et mentis viribus ex- 
sitatur, et quafi quodam fpiritu af- 
flatur ; and becaufe true poets 
were gifted by the gods with this 
geal and paflion, they were de- 
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nominated “ holy” by Ennius, as 
we learn from the fame oration, 
Janétos poetas fuo jure appellat En- 
nius, quod quafi deorum aliquo do» 
no et munere commendati nobis effe 
videantur. ‘The fame leading 
opinions are found in Virgil and 
Horace. Plato often ailerts a 
fuper human {pirituality of poets. 
The fection of Longinus on the 
fources of the fublime enforces 
the doctrine with vigour, and the 
concluding fentence is compofed 
in the enthufiafm, which he fo 
often applauds. 

It appears then from etymology 
and from the determinations of 
great authorities, that in the 
country of /E{chylus and Pindar, 
of Lucretius and Lucan, a poet, 
to be great, mult be endowed 
with a creative power, mult be 
animated by a holy infpiration, 
and roufed to “ words that burn, 
by thoughts that breathe.” Ge- 
nius rejoices in nothing vulgar or 
common. It is exercifed about 
novelty and invention. It is ever 
attended by a bold and ardent 
imagination. It delights to dif- 
cover new properties in mind and 
to form new arrangements in 
matter. The intellectual world 
is a complete flave to its domin- 
ion. It exults in creating un- 
known charaéters, fituations, and 
beings, with new modes of think- 
ing and of acting. It looks 
through the univerfe at a fingle 
glance ; it fubjeéts to the eye of 
the poet the globe, the funs, and 
fyftems of creation, among which 
he may rove and revel, where 
fancy may play as in an infinite 
garden, amidft inexhauttible fuc- 
ceflions and continual combina- 
tions of images. Its nature is fo 
mytterious and its powers fo ¢x- 
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traordinary, that he, whom it ani- 
mates, feems to have a portion of 
divinity, 


Igneus eft ollis vigor et caleftis origo 


Seminibus 


The Father of the univerfe fel- 
dom difpenfes it in full meafure 
to the children of men; and the 
records of literature from among 
the millions of mankind, who 
have exifted during the revolu- 
tions of fix thoufand years can 
furnifh but few, who have been 
infpired with the true genius of 
poetry and have breathed forth 
to the world the ftrange inward 
workings of this myfterious en- 
dowment ; but the hallowed few 
poetry acknowledges as her law- 
ful fons ; they are crowned for 
the unceafing admiration of all 
ages, and immortality rejoices to 
blazon the names of Homer, 
Pindar, Virgil, Dante, Ariofto, 
Shakefpeare, and Milton. 

If Pope be confidered as pot- 
feffing original genius, the evi- 
dence of his creative energy is to 
be found in “the Rape of the 
Lock.” His advocates point out 
this from among his numerous 
works, as demonttrating the greats 
eft powers of imagination. No 
one can deny the fingular beau- 
ties of defcription and the gloomy 
{cenes of cloiftered love exhibited 
in the epiftle of Eloifa, and I 
fhould be forry not to feel the 
tendernefs of the “ Elegy to the 
memory of an unfortunate lady.” 
Yet neither on thefe, nor on any 
other of his poems does the can- 
did defender of Pope lay the folid 
foundation of his claim to. orig- 
inality, but refts it on the ma- 
chinery and modes of ating, dif- 
played in the Rape of the Lock. 
As to the machinery Johnfon 
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acknowledges that it is not Pope’s 
invention, and Warton fhews that 
he found it in the Compte de 
Gabalis. Indeed the aes rial 
beings, with different names and 
characters, may be obferved in 
Shakef{peare’s Midfummer’s Night 
Dream ; they exifted tradition- 
ally in the days of Spenfer, and 
are mentioned in various poets of 
that age, now not generally 
known. A little race of fimilar 
beings, who fleep on the air- 
{pider’s web and travel on 
moon-beams, is {till faid to exift 
among them by the inhabitants of 
a certain Englifh county, remote 
from the capital, the name of 
which I do not recolle&@; and 
there is little doubt, that a curious 
inquirer by the aid of poetical 
archeology might trace the hifto- 
ry of thefe diminutive intelli« 
gences back to the age of chiv- 
alry ; and, together with the 
dragons, enchanters, and griffins 
of Ariofto and king Arthur, their 
numerous and perplexed mi 

tions might be tracked chroupi: 
Europe, and part of Africa and of 
Afia, till the travelling fearcher 
arrives in Perfia, where the Far- 
ries, under the eaftern name of 
Peris, Parfis, or Perfes, have long 
had their erial courts and gam- 
bolled in imnvifible divertions. 
The machinery of the Rape of 
the Lock is not therefore of 
Pope’s invention. He found the 
beings already exifting, and only 
gave them new occupations in # 
humorous fcene of domelttick life. 
Before they iurked in flowers or 
roved in the woods, but now Pope 
has introduced them into the pars 
lour and afligned them the care 
of the toilet orcard table. This 
difcovers ingenuity. Their names, 
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their duties, their conduét, and 
fentiments, are teitimonies of del- 
icate thought and mature judg- 

ent. He has thus, on a trivial 
incident, with appropriate mate- 
rials made a moit agreeable mock 
epick. Throughout the whole 
poem fine taite, pleafant fatire, and 
nice humour predominate. It is 
therefore one of the mot exquifite 
little productions in the Englifh 
Janguage,and whines equals and 
perhaps furpafles the celebrated 
Lutrin of Boileau, notwithitand- 
ing the criticifm of La Harpe to 
thecontrary. Yet after admiring 
its excellence, it feems to me the ef- 
fort of taite and delicacy, and not 
of itrong, operative imagination. 
Tt appears an ealy tafk for a 
mind, like Pope’s, to write a com- 
polition of this nature after the 
materials were prepared. He 
commanded the whole ftock of 
Engliih words ; his judgment 
was able to combine them in har- 
monious diction, and his tafte was 
eminent in embellifhing the ef- 
fect of h why, ore oe “The ma- 


ants were baw n. “His olayfal 
mood delicately fuggefted, that 
the facts fhould be faperintended 
by fairies, with new names and 
mew modes of operation. From 
this fhort analyfis it feems to me, 
that the peculiar and acknowl- 
edged faculties of Pope’s mind 
under fuch circumftances might 
ealily have produced fuch a per- 
formance without the intervention 
of original genius. In the whole 
work a creator and true inventor 
are not difcovered ; there is little 
ef real gencrative power, and 


nothing of poetick enthufiafm. 
The appellations of the Sylphs 
and Gnomes were new and appro- 
priate, but the making of fimple 
names is the work of ordinary 
minds ; the conduét of the beings 
is new, but was fancied without 
much difficulty, and performed 
without much labour. 

Sach are the reafons for a be- 
lief, that Pope was not endowed 
with great natural genius. I 
know not that they are good or 
fatisfactory, but they are impar- 
tially written, as they were im- 
partially acquired after confidera- 
ble reflection: I know not that 
the publick will care for them, 
for I know not that the publick 
will read. But if any arguments 
are to convince us, that forthe 
Rape of the Lock, as a whole, 
however remarkable for tafte, 
humour, and diction, Pope is to 
be confidered as having a mind, 
fertile of invention and buritin 
with gteatnefs of thought, the 
fame proceis of ratiocination muift 
decide, that Homer would have 
been honoured with the fame t- 
tles, if he had thewn no other evi- 
dence of fuperiority, than making 
his divinities fuperintend the ope- 
rations of war; and fimilar rea- 
fons mult immortalize the cold 
and creeping enthufiafm of Dar- 
win, who, in verie of “ foundin 
brafs and tinkling cymbal,” has 
caufed the gnomes and fylphs of 
Roficrufian myitery to guide the 
tender loves of the plants and 
dire@t the courfe and influence 
of the principles and elements of 
nature. QOuINTILIANS 
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No. 8. 


Lic purpureis tea rofariis 

Omnis fragrat humus, calthaque pinguia 

Et molles violas et tenues crocos 

Fundit fonticulis uda fugacibus—PRUDENTIUS.- 


J. CESAR. 

THE life of Julius Cefar, as 
detailed by Suetonius and Plu- 
tarch, is full of incident and 
fraught with ufeful inftruction. 
Cefar’s ruling paflion was the 
love of military glory. He pail- 
ed forty years of his life, without 
omitting any opportunity of fur- 
nifhing new aliment to this inter- 
nal fire which confumed him... 
His foul, entirely abforbed by 
ambition, was fufceptible of no 
firong impreflions, which did not 
cherith and promote this paffion 
forempire. He cultivated letters, 
but he did not love them with en- 
thufiafm, becaufe he had not time 
tobecome the firlt orator of Rome. 
He debauched half of the Roman 
women, but his heart had no 
fhare in the ardent fever of his 
fenfes ; even in the arms of Cleo- 
patra he thought altogether of 
Pompey ; and this extraordinary 
man, who would have difdained 
dividing with any one the empire 
of the world, would have blufhed 
to have been for a moment the 
flave of a woman. 

It has been faid of Czefar, that 
he was born a warriour, as Shake- 
{peare and Milton were born po- 
ets. ‘This I do not believe to be 
correct. Cefar was born with 
thofe univerfal talents, which qual- 
ified him to attain thofe objects 
which moft flattered the predomi- 
nant paflion, whatever that paflion 
might be. His object was fover- 
eign power, and this he had fuf- 
ficient verfatility of talent always 
to have attained, had he been born 

Vol. Il. No. 5. Hh 


in any country,at any period. He 
was a warriour in Rome, becaufe 
at that time military atchieve- 
ments were almoft the only fure 
means of enabling him to dive 
into the hearts of the people.... 
Had nature given him birth in 
Sybaris, he would have afpired 
only to have become the mott 
voluptuous of men....Had he, in 
the day of William Penn, been 
born in Pennfylvania, he would 
have been the moft pacifick of 
Quakers. 


—_— 


CICERO. 

M. Arnaux, Door of the Sor- 
bonne and one of the moft celebra- 
ted writers of the Port Royal, was 
once afked, what books he would 
recommend to ftudy in order to 
acquire a good ityle. He repli- 
ed, read Cicero. Ah but, replied 
the inquirer, I wifh to write well in 
French. In that cafe, anfwered 
the Doétor, read Cicero. 

‘There is much reafon and good 
fenfe in this reply of the Abbe. 
A fcholar, who withes to poffefs a 
correét claflical {tyle, muft make 
himfelf matter of certain general 
principles, which he can learn 
perhaps better from the ancients, 
than the moderns ; and of all the 
writings of antiquity Cicero’s are 
thofe, in which he will find the 
belt application of thefe princi- 
ples. Noman has ever united, in 
a more eminent degree than the 
Roman orator, good fenfe and 
brilliancy of thourht, fimplicity 
and elegance. How dull and 
wnintereliing are many of the let- 
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ters of Pliny, compared with 
thofe of the friend of Atticus ! 
yet Pliny wrote his letters for the 
world. You can fcarcely reada 


fentence, without obferving the 
convulfions and agonies of his 
mind to produce ‘thought, and 
to exprefs himiclf with elegance 
and eafe. Cicero thought only 
of his friends; his letters were 
written from the occaiion, without 
any idea of publication, and yet 
poiiefs more elegance and eafe 
than Pliny’s. It is recorded of 
M. Sacy, who tranflated with no 
{mall degree of reputation Pliny’s 
letters into French, that he died 
with regret for having chofen 
to tranflate the-letters of Pliny 
rather than thofe of Cicero.— 
Let us then ftudy the works of 
Cicero, and, wi ith Quintilian, 
judge of our progrels in improve- 
ment in the art of writing, by the 
egree of pleaiure we receive from 
reading his productions. 

We are indebted to the oppref- 
fion of the Roman republick by 
Czfar for Cicero’s philofophical 
works. When he faw, after the 
battle at Pharfalia, that the au- 
hority of the fenate was annihi- 
lated ; when he faw, as he himielf 
writes to Sulpicius, Urbem fine le- 
gibt 1s fine judict lis, fine jures Jine fide, 
TE: ~ aire pi ore tt incendtis 3 pet- 
frac d that he could no longe 
ufefully employ his talents, either 
at the bar or in the adminiftra- 
tion of publick affairs, he knew 
no way fo effectuai of doing good, 
as by inftructing the minds and 
reforming the morals of the 
youth. He retired to his houie 
in the country, and there wrote 
his Tuiculan difputations...his oi- 
fices...his treatifes concerning the 
mature of the gods...divination... 


laws...the ends of good and evil... 
which fhew the wonderful extent 
of his underftanding, and the 
fecundity of his genius. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue readers of Shakefpeare do 
delight in his writings, and their 
admiration and delight increafe 
in proportion as they itudy them. 
His mind was an entire globe of 
light, which, like the glorious orb 
of day, iilumined the world by 
unborrowed rays. ‘Truly has Dry- 
den declared, that Shakefpeare 
needed not the fpectacle of books 
to read nature. He looked in- 
wards,and he found her there. 
‘There is not a paflion nor an emo- 
tion, honourable or bafe...there 
isnot a wilh nor a figh of the 
heart, which you wu ll not find 
in his writings, moft correctly de- 
lineated and moft clearly diiplay- 
ed, not only in their general cur- 
rent, but in their particular turne 
ings and windings....not only in 
their fimple, uniform operations, 
but in their effects when combin- 
ed and complicated. The truth 
of his inveitigations on man, in 
his relation with iociety, is fo clear 
and fo evident, that it would 

‘ ¢limmer through a blind man’s 

eyes’’.... They cannot be read 

without being realized, for they 

are clothed with circumflances,and 

embodied by fact and experience. 
TASTE. 

Goop tafte is that holy fire of 
Vetta, of which the writings of 
antiquity are the principal depof- 
itaries. It is from this fource 
alone we mutt feek for that imfpir- 
ation, which will enable us to 
furnifh 


Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn. 








SYDNEY'S POET. 

Sir Philip Sidney was an ac- 
complifhed Englifh gentleman, 
who lived in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. He wrote a celebra- 
ted romance called Arcadia, from 
which we extract the following 
delightful praife, defigned for the 
ideal character of the poet. “ He 
doth not only fhew the way, but 
giveth fo iweet profpect into the 
way, as will entice any man to 
enter into it ; nay he doth, as if 
your journey fheuld be through a 
fair vineyard, at the firft give you 
a clufter of grapes, that full of 
that tafte you may long to pafs 
further. He beginneth not with 
ob{fcure definitions, which mutt 
blur the margent with interpreta- 
tions, and load the memory with 
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doubtfulnefs....but he cometh to 
you with words fet in delightful 
proportion, either accompanied 
with or prepared for the well 
enchanting fkill of mufick: and 
with a tale, (forfooth) he cometh 
to you with atale which holdeth 
children from play and old men 
from the chimney corner.” 
EQUALITY. 

Tue fimple word eguality has 
performed wondrous miracles....It 
has always been a moft powerful 
engine to promote revolutions, 
becaufe it is a mighty lever, which 
applies itfelf moit immediately to 
felf-love, and felf-love of all the 
paflions of the heart is that 
which is moft eafily and mok 
powerfully excited. 








TO MEDICUS. 


Sir—Havine pafled through 
a fair examination of your argu- 
ments in favour of this novel the- 
ory, | leave the world to decide 
whether it poffefs moft of ingenu- 
ity, or of truth. If in future you 
difcover any facts, which can bear 
a comparifon with thofe in fup- 
port of the prevailing fyftem, I 
fhall relinquith the latter, and wil- 
lingly aid youin fupporting your 
new doé¢trine. 

Your practical remarks require 
fome attention ; for, in my opin- 
ion, they lead to dangerous errors 
in the treatment of the apparently 
dead. Inftead of the common 
practice of inflating the lungs, you 
would have us pour cold water 
upon the cheft. Cold water, or, 
what is more confiftent with your 
evaporative ideas, cold fpirit, is 
fometimes ufeful in flight cafes of 
afphyxia ; but this and other meth- 


ods have failed where inflation of 
the lungs has fucceeded. Your 
favourite plan of whipping, irrita- 
ting the nofe, &c. is another de- 
parture from the doétrine of the 
powerful effects of evaporation ; 
this plan is applicable only to that 
ftage of refufcitation, where the 
vital actions have already com- 
menced. Can any one believe, 
that whipping, and irritating the 
nofe are probable means of reftor- 
ing animal action, where the vital 
and fentient principles are fo per- 
fectly dormant as to admit of the 
body being pricked or even cut 
in pieces without producing pain, 
as is often true in afphyxia ? 
Your author differs with you on 
this fubject, for he fays, “ Perhaps 
one reafon of our infrequent fuc- 
cefs in refufcitation may be, 
the application of the exciting 
powers before mobility was reftor- 
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ed, whereby the parts receive an 
injury which the feeble com- 
mencement of vital action is una- 
ble to remedy.” The cruelty of 
whipping after fenfibility has re- 
turned, when friction would be 
more efficacious, it is to be hoped 
will be a fufficient diffuatfive from 
this unfeeling practice. 

You recommend thefe methods, 
*¢ rather than force air, where no 
cavity is formed, and where none 
can be formed till the intercoftals 
are made to contra¢t.” If it betrue 
that there is no fuch cavity, your 
caution againit forcing air into it, 
is unnecetiary ; and yet you afk 
whether “ every phyfician now a 
days ought not to be afhamed of 
this practice ;” that is, blowing air 
into a place where there is no cavity ! 

The fubfequent ailertions are 
equally ludicrous. “ But, fir, you 
are miftaken in the fact ; you can- 
not inflate the lungs of an infant, 
who never refpired, unlefs you put 
a canula under the epiglottis. 
‘There is no cavity there.” How 
does it appear that the gentle- 
amen Reviewers, or the object 
of your attack, did not “ put 
a canula under the epiglottis” 
when they inflated the lungs? I 
fee nothing to the contrary in 
their work. But if they had faid 
this was not neceflary, full your 
aflertion is unjultifiable. Suchan 
arrogant contradiction mighthave 
been thought the refult of the con- 
fidence of age, were it not mark- 
ed by the inexperience and impet- 
wolity of a tyro. 

Air, fir, is blown with great 
eafe from the lungs of a man into 
thofe of aninfant. One who has 
only a fmattering of anatomy 
knows the relative fituation of the 
«jophagus and the larynx. By 





one hand he preffes the latter back 
upon the former, to interrupt the 
paflage to the ftomach ; by the 
other he clofes the nofe and con- 
tracts the mouth around his tube, 
if he ufes one ;* a flrong expira- 
tion will then force air behind the 
epiglottis, through the larynx and 
trachea to the lungs ; the crying 
of the child will often announce 
the fuccefs of the operation. If 
it does not fo immediately, pref- 
fure on the thorax forces the air 
out ; the inflation is repeated; and 
thus, by this artificial reipiration, 
the child has been revived, even at 
the end of half an hour’s efforts, 
‘Thefe, Medicus, are ftubborn faéts. 

What you mean by faying, 
there is no cavity under the epi- 
glottis, or in the trachea, or in 
the lungs, it is dificult to con- 
ceive. If you intend to fay, that 
there is no vacuum there, you 
may fay the iame thing of the 
lungs of any healthy adult ; if you 
mean, that the fides or parietes of 
the larynx or trachea are coher- 
ent, every anatomical book will 
convince you that you are in the 
wrong. Itfeems moft probable, 
that you intended to convey an 
idea, that the epiglottis mutt be 
fhut down; for afterwards you 
talk of * lifting up the epiglottis.” 
This is paralleled only by your 
opinion, that the diaphragm does 
not act asa mufcle: for every 
ene knows, that the epiglottis is al- 
ways ‘lifted up,” except when fhut 
by the action of {wallowing, or by 
{pafm. When it is contidered, 
that this groundlefs notion is 
made the bafis of a publick and 
abfolute contradiction of a refpec- 





* A quill barrel anfwers very well, 
when a curved canula is net at hand, 


ye 
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iable production, one knows not 
which moft to admire, the igno- 
rance or prefumption of this wri- 
ter. ‘ We lament for the {cien- 
tifick reputation of our country 
that fuch expreflions fhould be 
put forth.” 

The paflages may be and often 
are obftructed by mucus and other 
fluids. In this cafe a forcible in- 
troduction of air is doubly impor- 
tant for the removal of thefe 
impediments to refpiration ; for 
this would never be effected by 
pouring cold water on the chelt, 
by whipping, or by irritating the 
nofe. if, for want of fkill in the ope- 
rator, any air fhould pafs into the 
{tomach and inteftines, it is eafily 
expelled by gentile prefiure on the 
abdomen. You afterwards ad- 
mit that, “* when the ftomach and 
bowels are blown up, if you lift 
up the epiglottis, a little air may 
enter the trachea, or if you blow 
hard enough into the lungs ; but 
not before.”” Here,Medicus, you 
forget what you have juft told us, 
that there is no cavity formed, 
and none can be formed, until the 
intercoftals are made to contra&. As 
this has not yet been done, you 
make air to pafs where there is no 
cavity. One now fees the benefit 
of your previous caution againtt 
forcing air, where there is no ca- 
vity formed. 

You conclude your critique 
with a declamatory appeal to the 
profeflors of our inftitutions, &c. 
“to decide, whether air, which has 
been refpired, if it could enter 
the lungs of an infant who never 
re{pired, would not as certainly 
extinguifh life, as it does flame.” 

Mir, once refpired, will not extin- 
guifh animal life. A part only of 
its oxygenous portion is confum- 
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ed in a fingle refpiration ; this 
oxygenous portion muft be far- 
ther reduced, before the refpired 
air would be deltructive to life, 
although it is deteriorated by pafi- 
ing through the lungs. Hence, 
no doubt, the Reviewers have 
given an opinion, that “ atmof- 
pherick air is certainly preferable, 
when it can conveniently be 
thrown in.”’* 

Mr. Fohn Bell fays, we ule 
much leis than a fifth part of the 
air taken in at the trachza, and 
feventeen out of twenty-feven 
parts of the oxygen gas. 

Dr. Goodwin put twelve cubick 
inches of atmofpherick air into a 
glafs receiver, inverted in water ; 
he then pafled a meafure of it into 
the endiometer, and it occupied 
100 parts ; an equal meafure of 
nitrous gas was added, on which 
the volume of 200 parts was re- 
duced to 144. He then refpired 
the whole volume in the ufual 
time, and trying equal quantities 
of it in the endiometer the 
200 parts were diminifhed to 158 
After a 2d infpiration to . 163 

ee ae 
4th . « « « « 190 
Oe a ee 

Profejor Davy is corfidered 
a more accurate experimentor, 
than either of the above authors. 
A late writer, {peaking of his ex- 
periments to afcertain the dimi- 
nution of air once refpired, in- 





* This may be true ; but the fact is, 
that atmofpherick air cannot “ be conve- 
niently thrown in.” Common bellows 
(the only apparatus at hand) require 
three refelute perfons to ufe them, and 
are after all very clumfy. The ma- 
chine, invented by Dr. Goodwia, is by 
Mr. Xite {aid to retain fo much impure 
air, that “ the breath of a healthy mas 
is to be preferred.” 
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forms us, that he is acquainted 
with no others on this fubject 
upon the accuracy of which he 
can depend. Mr. Davy found 
on repeated trials, that the dimi- 
nution of air, once pailed through 
the lungs, was only from -'5 to 
+553; by numerous infpirations 
of the fame air he diminifhed it 
to y,;- ‘ The former experi- 
ments alone indicate the effects 
of natural refpiration.” ‘The car- 
bonic acid and azotic gafes, con- 
tained in the air of a fingle infpir- 
ation, are not in fuflicient propor- 
tion to produce bad effects ; for 
they have both been breathed 
in more confiderable quantities, 
without inconvenience; when mix- 
ed with atmoipherick air. It 
therefore appears, that air, expir- 
ed from the lungs of an adult in- 
to thofe of an infant, ftill retains a 
fufficient proportion of oxygen to 
fupport a number of refpirations. 
Fohn Hunier aflerts, that the 
beari’s motion muf? depend in the 
ffi infiance on the PRESENCE of air, 
but not on its change of the blood. 
As this is a matter fufceptible 
of the * evidence of faéts and of 
experience,’ let us put it to the 
fevereft examination. Confult 
Hales, and you will find an exper- 
iment on this fubject, as decifive 
as a mathematical demonfiration. 
Hiales fixed to each end of a blad- 
der a tube, properly adapted for 
inflation by the mouth, with a 
valve opening inward at one end, 
and fixed for the trachea of a dog 
at the other. This being fecured, 
the bladder was filled with 162 
eubick inches of air from the human 
fangs, and the dog fuffered to 
breathe it. In one or two min- 
utes, refpiration became labo- 


tious ; he then prefled the blad- 
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der with confiderable force, and 
alternated this action with the 
expiration of the animal. The 
dog was kept alive in this way for 
an hour+, new air from the suman 
lungs being every five minutes 
blown into the bladder. When- 
ever the pulie became languid, it 
was invigorated and igccletatea 
by comprefiing the bladder, al- 
ways in proportion to the force 
with which he did it ; and shat 
at the end of five minutes, when 
the air had become mott vitiated, 

Does this fatisfy you, or 
will you continue to appeal 
to profeffors of inftitutions? If 
you do fo, I fhall give you the 
aniwer of two of them, perhaps 
as well known as any. Cullen, 
{peaking on this fubject, quotes 
Monro thus :...“¢ My learned and 
ingenious colleague, Dr. Monro, 
who has made fome experiments 
for afcertaining the beft manner 
of inflating the lungs of drowned 
perfons, thinks the warm air from 
the lungs of a living perfon will be 
moft conveniently employed at 
firft.”’ 

Yet, fays Medicus, “ ought not 
every phyfician, now a days, to 
be aihamed of this praétice ?’-—~ 
No fhame can attach to the 
godlike a&t of faving life. Med- 
icus may be aflured, that by mak- 
ing the experiment of inflating 
the lungs, if he be a man of ex. 
tenfive practice, he may often en- 
joy the pleafure of giving to the 
arms of an enraptured parent a 
child, which would otherwife 
have been configned to the grave, 

PrHito-LavoisieEr. 





+ Hales ftates, that the dog might 
have been kept alive longer, but the 


experiment was difcontinued and the 
animal left to perigh, 


rok 
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ON JUNIUS. 


HUGH BOYD. 


THE life of this gentleman, 
of which in purfuing our plan we 


have drawn an outline,is prefum- 


ed to contain much evidence to 
fupport the idea of his having 
been the author of the letters of 
Junius. His great abilities,which 
his admirers fo highly extol, but 
which his opponents have dared 
to doubt, is a prefumption which 
it is neceflary to make /froag, be- 
fore confirmatory arguments on 
the gueftion in controverfy will 
be allowed. Whether Mr. Boyd 
was peculiarly eminent in this 
particular, we fhall not at prefent 
inquire, but, waving the confid- 
eration, fhall attend to the par- 
ticular teftimony which has been 
produced in his behalf. 

The ftudy of law, which he 
profecuted for three years, was 
preparatory to his eager colle@ion 
of all minifterial tranfactions juft 
before Junius appeared, and ren- 
dered him lawyer enough to com- 
pofe the celebrated letter to lord 
Mansfield. If, befides this, it be 
admitted as truth, what Mr. 
Campbell affirms as fuch, that 
immediately previous to the pub- 
lication of that letter he was con- 
tinually occupied by the perufal 
of law-books, and in writing with 
his ufual fecrecy 3 the argument is 
much enforced. 

The next fa& adduced is the 
refemblance of the ftyle of Junius, 
faid to be obfervable in that of 
Mr. Boyd ; a refemblance fo 
great, that the author of either 
mutt be fuppofed to have been 
the author of both, Numerous 
examples are produced corrobo- 
rative of this idea; out of which 


we have fele&ted the following. 


From the Whig. Yunis. 

When itistruly,; The doctrine incul« 
faid, that the kingcated by our laws, 
can do no wrong, the that the hing can do no 
office is intended wrong, is admitted 
and not the per- without reluctance, 
fon; and thistrue We feparate the a- 
conf{truction is the miable, good-natured 
perfect praife of prince from the folly 
ouradmirable con- and treachery of his 
{titution. The king fervants, and the pri- 
of England can do nowate virtues of the 
wrong, for it is notjman from the vices 
the oflice of thejof his government. 
king ‘0 do any|Were it not for this 
thing. ‘The cau-jdiftinction, I know 
tious wifdom ofjnot whether your 
our policy will not/majefty’s condition or 
permit the king|that of theEnglifh na- 
to act, tion would deferve 
moft to be lamented. 


The affinity between the ftyles 
of Hugh Boyd and Junius being 
confidered undeniable, the advo« 
cates for the former have thought 
it incumbent on them to prove, 
that this affinity was not the re« 
fult of a fervile and ftudied imi- 
tation, but of that habit of thought 
and expreflion, to whichthe minds 
of original geniufes are naturally 
bent. The argument is this. 
That Junius had not an original 
{tyle, but formed it from works 
antecedently produced. Two of 
which are cited. ‘The firft, enti- 
tled * Killing no murder,” was 
written by Col. Titus whilft clofe- 
ly confined by Cromwell in the 
tower, and is a remonitrance to 
the people of England, againit 
their fupinenefs in fubmitting to 
the ufurpation of the protector. 
This performance, bold, claflical, 
and energetick, would have done 
honour to any period of Englifh 
literature; and is fufficiently in 
the tone of Junius, to, allow the 
prefumption of his having mod- 
elled his language after this orig- 
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inal. Lord Bolingbroke’s politi- 
cal letters is the other work, from 
which it is fuppofed that Junius 
borrowed the manner and the 
{pirit. But the dedication of 
Lord Oxford, fo often quoted, 
bears greater likenefs of the fea- 
tures of Junius, than perhaps any 
fubfequent performance. 

The reafon afligned, which Mr. 
Boyd had for concealing his name, 
is, that he was involved in the 
greateft embarraflments, and ex- 
pected his friends,who had hither- 
to encouraged him, would have 
withdrawn their patronage, and 
have become his inveterate foes, 
had his fecret been divulged. Be- 
fides, that extraordinary difpofi- 
tion of mind fo eminent in Junius, 
which would allow him to liiten 
to the afperities of the envious, 
the encomiums of the fenfible, or 
the farcafms of the critical with 
equal indifference, is confeffed by 
all who knew him to have been 
a charatteriftick of Mr. Boyd. 
With this temper, and having 
declared, he was the fole depofitory 
of his own fecret and it Jhould perifh 
with him, it cannot reafonably be 
expected that any fituation into 
which he might have been unex- 
pectedly thrown, or any “ cafual 
concurrence of calamitous cir- 
cumitances” could have wrung 
that truth from his lips. 

His correfpondence with the 
Daily Advertifer, carried on with 
tiie Most unaccountable fecrecy, 
beginning and ending as is affert- 
ed by Mr. L. D. Campbell, pre- 
cifely with Junius, is confidered 
am important faét in this quef- 
tion. ‘The proof of it, is the a- 
vowal of Mrs. Boyd; a lady, it is 
faid, of perfect impartiality, and 
whofe reverence for truth alone 
has influenced her in thus exalt- 
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ing the reputation of her hufbatd. 

This lady alfo teftifies to anoth- 
er fact, “that in looking over 
the letters of Junius fhe was much 
{truck with finding an anecdote 
related in one of the notes rela- 


tive to Lord Truham, and one of 


her guardians, which the had in 
confidence communicated to Mr. 
Boyd,and which fhe knew had been 
very ftudioufly kept fecret by the 
parties concerned.”” Mrs. Boyd 
however, confidered as the un- 
doubtedly was,an intimate among 
them, was not debarred from the 
knowledge of this infamous tranf- 
action ; and after hearing it, told 
itto her hufband. Hence it is 
concluded, this anecdote, added 
to the laft letter of Junius to the 
Duke of Grafton, mutt have been 
written by Mr. Boyd. 

It has always been the preva- 
lent idea, that the unrelenting 
hoitility to the Duke of Grafton, 
arofe’ in Junius from _perfonal 
pique ; butit is accounted for in 
Mr. Boyd from this motive.-An 
intimacy fubfifted between him 
and the family of the Macleanes, 
and as he was naturally of an ar- 
dent difpofition he always took a 
warm intereft in their affairs. 
“Mr. L. Macleane having been 
difmifled by the Duke from the 
office of under fecretary of ftate, 
he painted him inhis_refentment 
in the blackeft colours.”” From 
this, and the conviétion that his 
adminiftration was infamous, is 
inferred Mr. Boyd’s violent op- 
pofition. 

The evidence thus produced in 
favour of the gentleman, whofe 
name heads the prefent paper, is 
in general all that is important. 
We fhall take leave, in our next 
numberof Mr.Boyd,by our own ob- 
fervations on his merits. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


The reader fcarcely need be informed, that 
the following is by the witty author of 
Macfingal. It was written while 
Trumbull refided as a Bachelor at Yale 
College, on the marriage of one of the 
Tutors to a lady of great fortune. It 
came into our bands from a fource, which 

heaves no doubt of its authenticity ; and 
though we have ventured to omit a few 
dines, which were rather too frolickfome 
for the gravity of the Anthology, we 
bave loft little of the humour of the piece. 

We fhould be exceedingly obliged to thofe, 

who knew Trumbull in bis better days, 

if they would furnifh us with ether of 
bis unpublifoed pieces, many of which we 
tmagine are known to bis early cotem- 

Poraries. 


AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


YE nine great daughters of Jupiter, 
Born of one mother at a litter, 
Virgins, who ne’er fubmit to wifedom, 
But fing and fiddle all your lifetime, 
In verfe and rhyme great wholefale 

dealers, 
Of which we bards are but retailers, 
Adit. But chiefly thou, my Mufe, 
Who never didft thine aid refufe, 
Whether I fung in high bombaftick, 
Or funk to fimple Hudibraftick, 
Or in dire dumps proclaim’d my moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and hills to 
groan, 
Or chang’d the ftyle to love and dearee, 
Till even Echo blufh’d to hear ye, 
Thefe mournful themes no longer ufurp, 
But tune 


to fweeter founds thy 


jewtharp. 
Now from his hammock in the fkies 
Phebus jump’d up, and rubb’d his eyes, 
lh 
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Clapp’d on his daylight round his ears, 
Saddl’d his horfe, and fix’d his fpurs. 
Night turn’d her backfide; fo in turn he 
Mounted, and fet forth on his journey, 
Our wedding folks were yet a-bed, 
Nor dream’d what’s doing overhead. 
At leifure now for epifodes, 
We'll introduce our fet of gods. 
Sing then, my Mufe, in lofty crambo, 
HowHymen came,with lighted flambeau. 
Juno, it feems, by fad mithaps, 
Oe’r night with Jove was pulling caps 3 
For by the way fhe’s wont to govern 
(So Homer fays) the henpeck’d fov’reign, 
But now ftole off, and left him fretting, 
And rede poft hafte to come to wedding. 
Lucina was not there that morning ; 
But ready ftood at nine months’ warning. 
The Nymphs, of ev’ry form and fize, 
Came there before the bride could rife. 
The Mountain Nymphs fkipp’d down 
_ like fleas, 
Dryads crept out from hollow trees ; 
The Water Nymphs, from {wamps and 
flats, 
Came dripping on, like half-drown’d 


rats ; 
The birds around on fprays and thiftles 
Began to light, and tune their whiftles ; 
The cock, when daylight had begun, 
Being chorifter, {truck up the tune, 
And fung an hymn in ftrains fonorous, 
While ev’ry quailpipe join’d the chorus. 


But we muft quit this finging 
fport, elfe 

Mifchance may feize our fleeping 
mortals, 


Who now ’gan buftle round the fabrick, 
Finding they’d flept till after daybreak. 
Our bridegroom, ere he did arife, 

Rubb’d fleep’s foft dews from both his 


eyes, 
Look’d out to fee what kind of weather, 
And jump’d from bed,as light as feather. 
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Joyful as Dick, after obtaining 
His matter’s leave to go to training. 
Here, did not rhyming greatly harrafs 
one, 
Were a fine place:to.make comparifon ;. 
Call up the ghofts of heroes priftine, 
Egyptian, Trejan, Greek, Philiftine, 
Thofe rogues renown’d in ancient days, 
So Sweetly fung in ancient lays, 
Set them in order by our gallant, 
‘Yo prove him .handfome, wife, and 
valiant. 
We now came forth, and ftood before 
His lovely goddefs’ chamber-door, 
Addrefs'd her with three-gentle hollo’s, 
Then read, or faid, or fung as follows. 
1, Arie, my love, and come away, 
To cheer the world, and gild the day, 
Which-fades by wanting frefh fupplies 
Yrom the bright moonfhine of thine 
eyes. 
2. How beautiful art thou, my love; 
Surpafling all the dames above ; 
Venus with thee night ftrive again; 
Venus with thee would ftrive in vain. 
$. Though ev'ry mufe, and ev’ry grace; 
Confpire to deck-bright Venus’ face, 
Thou’rt handfomer than all this trafh, 
By full three hundred pouuds in cafh. 
4. Rife then, my love, and come away, 
To cheer the world, and gild the day, 
Which fades by wanting frefh fupplies 
From the bright moonfhine of thine 
eves. | 
And now came forth our lovely bride, 
Array'd in all her charms and pride. 
Note here, left we fhould be mifguided, 
Lovers and bards are fo quick-fighted, 
In ev'ry charm they fpy a Cupid, 
Though other people are more ftupid ; 
So our fair bride, our lover fwore, 
Was deck’d with Cupids o'er and o’er ; 
€Thus Virgil's goddefs Fame appears 
From head to feet o’erhung with ears.) 
Here, if our Mufe we did not check 
fir ft, 


We might go on to fing of breakfatt ; 
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Of nymphs in gardens picking tulips. 
Of maids preparing cordial juleps, 
With other matters of this fort, whence 
We come to thiags of more importance. 
The fun, who never ftops to bait, 
Now riding at his ufual rate, 
Had hardly pafs’d his midway courfe, 
And fpurr’d along his downward horfe, 
Our bridegroom, and his lovely virgin 
Set forth to church with little urging. 
A folemn fhow before, behind ’em 
A lengthen’d cavalcade attend ’em, 
Of nymphs and fwainsa mingled crew, 
Of ev'ry fhape and ev’ry hue. 
In midft of thefe, with folemn wag, 
Our prieft beftrode his ambling nag ; 
His drefs and air right well accouter’d, 
His hat new brufh’d, his wig new. 
powder'd, 
His formal band, of’s trade the fign, 
Depending decent from his chin, 
His threadbare coat, late turn’d by Snip, 
With {cripture book, and cane for whip, 
Unnotic’d pafs’d among the throng, 
And look’d demure, and jogg’d along. 
Yet laymen ne’er his pow’r could equal, 
As we fhall thew you in the fequel. 
For when this prieft o’er man and maid 
A fet of feripture words had faid, 
You'd find them clofely link’d together 
For life, in ftrange enchanted tether, 
(Like fpirits in magician’s circle) 
Till friendly death did him or her kill ¢: 
Tied up in wondrous Gordian knot 
They neither: can untie nor cut, 
Inclos’d in cage where all may fee ’emy 
But all the world can never free ‘em. 
For once by prieft in bands of wedlock 
When tied and hamper’d by the fetlock,. 
They fight, or ftrive, or fly in vain, 
And ftill drag after them their chain. 
Trifles fkipt o’er, our next proe- 
ceeding 
Shall give defcription of the wedding ; 
Where though we Pagan mix with 
Chriftian, 
And gods and goddefles with priefjaim. 
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Wruth need not ftand to make objection, 

We poets have the right of fiction. 

And firft great Hymen in the porch, 

Like link-boy flood, with flaming torch, 

Around, in all the vacant places, 

Stood gods, and goddefies, and graces; 

Venus, and Cupid, god of love, 

With all the rabble from above. 

In midit our groom and bride appear, 

With wedding guefts in wing and rear. 

Our prieft now fhew’d his flight of hand, 

Roll'd up his eyes, and ftrok’d his band, 

Then join’d their hands in terms concife, 

And ftruck the bargain in a trice. 

Firft for the bridegroom thus began he: 

Saying, “ you Stephen take her Han- 
nah ;” 

And then, to make both parties even, 

For her, “ you Hannah take him Ste- 
phen ;” 

Then told them to avoid temptation, 

To do the duties of their ftation, 

In ftate of ficknefs nurfe and nourifh, 

in health cleave faft, and love, and cher- 
ifh. 

To all the parfon faid or meant 

Our bride and bridegroom gave confent. 

He bow'd to what the prieft did fay, 

She blufh’d, and curt’fy’d, and cry’d 
sé ay.” 

The bargain made, he gave his bleffing, 

And bade them fign and feal with kifling; 

The fmack being given, neat and freth, 

He ftrait proneunc’d them both one fleth. 

By mathematicks, ’tis well known, 

It takes two halves to make up one, 

And Adam, as our priefts believe, 

Was but an half without Mifs Eve ; 

So every mortal man in life, 

js but an half without his wife ; 

And hence, by natural coa¢tion, 

Man feeks fo much his other fraction, 

Which found, no tinker, ’tis confeft, 

Can fplice and fodder, but a prieft. 


The rites now o’er, the prieft drew 
near, 


And kifs’d the bride's Gaifter ear ; 


Told them he hop’d they’d make good 
neighbours, 
And begg’da blefling on their labours. 
Him follow’d every mincing couple, 
Licking their lips to make them fupple, 
Each got a kifs from one or t’other, 
And wifl’d they long might live together. 
The wedding o'er, with joy and 
revelry 
Back to their brides feturn’d the cavalry3 
And, as when armies take a town, 
Which cofts them long to batter down? 
That Fame may raife her voice the 
louder, 
They fire whole magazines of powder, 
And heaps of fuel lay upon fires, 
To celebrate their joy with bonfires, 
So now the bride had chang’d her ftatiomy 
Surrender’d prifoner at difcretion, 
Submitting to our hero’s fancies, 
Herfelf with all appurtenances, 
Thc well pleas'd crowd (for greateft joys 
Are always fhown with greateft noife) 
Triumph’d, by firing, fhouting, ringing, 
By dancing, drinking, wine, and finging. 
But yet our groom (time march’d fo 
lazy) 
Sat hitching, nefiling, and uneafy, 
Thought day-light never would be gone, 
And call’d the fun a lagging drone. 
The fun, juft when ’twas time to fup, 
Came to the fea where he puts up, 
Sent his laft rays o’er earth to {catter, 
And div’d dewn headlong into water. 
Here is the place, if we would choofe 
To tire our reader, and our Mule, 
To name and number every guett, 
To tell what fare compos’d the feaft, 
With other things that did betide, 
As how they kifs’d and jok’d the bride, 
How frolickfome the liquor made ‘em 
And how the fiddler came to aid ’em, 
And tun’d his lyre with fuch a f{craping, 
It fet the people all a capering. 
When Orpheus fiddled, at his guidarrce 


Thus trees leap’d forth, and join'd in 
fet dance. 
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250 FRAGMENT OF A POEM. 


Grim night at length in fable waggon, 
Drawn by a feoty, bat-wing’d dragon, 
Rode till fhe came right over head, 
And on the earth her blanket f{pread. 
The moon was out upon patrole, 

Stars dane’d as ufual round the pole ; 

All nature now with drowfy head 

Had thrown by care, and gone to bed. 

Sleep reign’d o’er all, but wolves and 
rovers, 

Owls, bats, and ghofts, and thieves, and 
lovers. 

No alderman’s invited gueft 

To gormandize at turtle feaft, 

When firft he fees the difh brought in, 

And ’gins to dip and greafe his chin, 

E’er feels fuch raptures as our lover, 

Now all his griefs and fears were over. 

Th’ events that afterwards befel 

Our bafhful mufe would blufh to tell. 
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FRAGMENT 
or A Porm sy Cowper, ON A DBe 
cavep OAK. 
Difcovered by Mr. Hayley among fome loofe 
papers found in the poet's fludy. 


* THOU waft a bauble once; a cup 

and ball, 

Which babes might play with ; and the 
thievith jay 

Seeking her food, with eafe might have 
purloin’d 

The auburn nut that held thee, fwal- 
lowing down 

Thy yet clofe-folded latitude of boughs, 

And all thine embryo vaftnels, at a gulp. 

But fate thy growth decreed: autum- 
nal rains, 

Beneath thy parent-tree, mellow'd the 
foil 

Defign'd thy cradle; and a fkipping deer, 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, 
prepard 

Ihe foft receptacle, in which fecure 








Thy rudiments fhould fleep the winter 

through.’ 
‘Time made thee what thou waft— 

King of the woods ! 

And time hath made thee what thou 
art—a cave 

For owls to rooft in! Once thy fpread™ 
ing boughs 

O’erhung the champaign, and the nu- 
merous flock 

That graz’d it, ftood beneath that ampl¢ 
cope 

Uncrouded, yet fafe-fheltered from the 
ftorm. 

No flock frequents thee now ; thou haft 
outliv’d 

Thy popularity, and art become 

(Unlefs verfe refcue thee a while) 2 
thing 

Forgotten, as the foilage of thy youth 

* One man alone, the father of us all, 


Drew not his life from woman; never 
gaz'd, : 

With mute unconfcioufnefs of what he 
faw, 


On all around him; Jearn’d not by dee 
grees, 

Nor ow’d articulation to his ear ; 

But moulded by his Maker into man 

At once, upftood intelligent, furvey’d 

All creatures, with precifion underftood 

Their purport, ufes, properties, affign’d 

To each his name fignificant, and fill’d 


With love and wifdom, render’d back to 
Heaven 


In praife harmonious, the firft air he 
drew. 

He was excus’d the penalties of dull 

Minority ; no tutor charg’d his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or tafk’d 
his mind 

With problems; hiftory, not wanted 
yet, 

Lean’d on her elbow, watching time, 
whofe courfe 

Eventful, fhould fupply her with a 
theme >=" 
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Vir bonus, et prudens, verfus reprehendet inertes ; 
Culpabit duros ; incomptis allinet atrum 
Tranfverfo calamo fignum ; ambitiofa recidet 
Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget 3; 
Arguet ambigue dictum ; mutanda notabit ; 

Fiet Ariftarchus: non dicet, Cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis? Hz nugz# feria ducent 


In mala derifum femel, exceptumque finiftre. 


Horace 





ARTICLE 26. 


Modern Geography, ‘Sc. digefted on 
a new plan. By Fobn Pinker- 
ton. The article America corred- 
ed and confiderably enlarged, by 
Dr. B. 8. Barton. With nume- 
rous maps, by Arrowfmith. Phi- 
ladelphia. Conrads, &c. 2 


vols. 8vo. 


J F the value of geography 
fhould be eftimated by the culti- 
vation it has received, it would 
take no very high rank among 
the objects of knowledge. From 
the ancients however it received 
its full fhare of reverence, and if 
we admit the claims of Strabo*, 
a partial advocate indeed, we 
mutt place at the head of geogra- 
phers even the name of Homer 
himfelf. But among the moderns 
it has fcarcely afpired to the dig- 
nity of fcience. It has been de- 
ferted by the man of genius, phi- 
lofophy, and tafte, as a purfuit 
where no laurels are to be gather- 
ed, or fuch only as are fhort in 
their duration, and fading in their 
verdure. In truth, if, without 
confidering its utility, we exam- 
ine only its intrinfick attractions, 
the fentiment is not altogether fal- 
Jacious. It requires no deduc- 





* Rerum Geograph, lid. J. 





tion, and therefore calls for little 
acutenefs ; it embraces nothing 
very obfcure or involved, and 
therefore demands little penetra- 
tion; it is pinioned to the earth, 
to fterile, unalluring fats, and 
the wings of invention therefore 
would be fpread in vain to raife 
it; it rejects in fhort, to any high 
degree, the colouring of fancy, 
and admits therefore of few of 
the auxiliary allurements of tafte. 
“ Longa magis quam benigna 
materia,’ the fentiment of the 
moft pleafing of the ancient geo- 
graphers}, mutt be the unwilling 
confeffion of its moft fuccefsful 
advocate. 

To relieve their tafk of thefe 
intrinfick and unavoidable em- 
barraflments, writers on geogra- 
phy have reforted to various ex- 
pedients. Strabo mingles with 
it hiftory, Mela enlivens and de- 
grades it by fiction, Pliny incorpo. 
rates with it natural hiftory, while 
Ptolemy, who alone relies on the 
attractions of his fubject, is now 
neglected.| Among the moderns, 


+ Mela. De Sit. Orb. 

¢ Though his province was diftinét 
from that of the geographers we are 
now confidering, yet the name of geo- 
graphy fhould not be mentioned, with- 
out at leaft a pafling tribute to the une 
rivalled excellence of D’Anville. 
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ese PINKERTON’S GEOGRAPHY. 


who tiil of late have formed them- 
felves on the model of Ptolemy, 
the number of celebrated general 
geographers is very limited. The 
writings of Cluver and Cellarius 
are dull and barren collections, 
with all the drynefs of Lexicons 
without their accuracy and pre- 
cifion. Varenius is {till quoted 
with refpect, and in an Englifh 
edition was even honoured by a 
preface and corrections from Sir 
Ifaac Newton. Among thofe,, 
who have confined themielves to 
the defcription of particular quar- 
ters of the globe, the molt cele- 
brated are the Germans, Bufching, 
Fabri, Bruns, Borheck, and Ebe- 
ling ; 3 Bufching and Fabri, in the 
opinion of thofe who read them, 
are accurate and valuable, though 

rolix and ftatiftick ; Borheck and 
Bins copious and correét ; butEb- 
eling, as if it were fated that even 
think to of America fhould be 
inauf{picious, a dull and monoto- 
mous compiler. ‘The work,which 
pafles under the name of Guthrie, 
though among fuch a mafs of 
materials fome muil be valuable, 
is in general fhapelefs and inac- 
curate* beyond defcription ; yet 
has it been for many years the 
ftandard in modern geography, 
copied with pertinacious igno- 
rance at home and abroad, its 
fize fometimes leilened, but its 
errors never abridged. 

After this view of moft of thofe 
who have cultivated geography, 
it will ceafe to be wonderful, that 
#t has hitherto been fludied with- 
out intereit or eagerneis, as a 





* His errors, which are fometimes 
even ridiculous for their abfurdity, were 
very acutely expofed by Tytler, in his 
pro{pectus of a New Syftem of Ge- 


egraphy, 


tafk, which its neceffity alone 
made tolerable. A new candi- 
date now appears, who claims 
to have reftored it to its rank of 
the fifter of hiftory, to have purg- 
ed it of its errors and regulated its 
confufion, and to have embraced, 

by a wider and more philofo- 
phick view of its nature aaa de- 
fign, many objects, which have 
hitherto been neglected. He has 
already been known to the world 
by a hiftory of Scotland, by va- 
rious works on Antiquities, and 
he was confidered by Gibbon as 
the only man capable of editing 
the Scriptores rerum Anglicarum 
on the model of Muratori.¢ Let 
us now examine his fuccefs in an 
undertaking,to which all his pur- 
fuits have been allied ; to which, 
in his own language, * he has 
been eagerly attached from his 
youth, and to the advancement 
of which he has always cherifhed 
the hope he might contribute his 
labours.” 

On a general view of the work 
it will be found, that the excel- 
lence, which places it far above 
every other treatife, confifts in 
the fyftem on which it is digefted ; 
an excellence to which, without 
much diminution of his merit, he 
acknowledges himfelf principally 
indebted to Vaugondy.t After 
a general furvey of the world 
and its grand divifions, he con., 


fiders 


1. The hiftorical or progreffive ge- 
ography of each country. 2. The pe- 
litical ftate, including moft of the topicks, 
which recent German writers by a term 
of dubious purity call ftatiftick. 3. The 
civil geography, including objects not 





+ Gibbon’s Mifcellaneous Works, am 
Addrefs, &c. 


¢ EWdai fur l'Hiteizre de Geographie 
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& immediately connected with the go- 
vernment; asan account of the chief 
cities, &c. 4. The natural geography. 


Under thefe heads he includes 
the antiquities of each country, 
its molt remarkable - hiftorical 
epochs, its civil and ecclefiaftical 
polity, the progrefs of its litera- 
ture, its mineral, zoological, and 
botanical produttions, its natural 
features, with an eftimate of its 
political importance and refour- 
ces. 

It will be immediately feen, 
that feveral of thefe topicks have 
till now been unknown to geogra- 
phy ; but as they make it fo much 
more interefting and. important, it 
would be a cold and trifling criti- 
cifm ‘to object, that they are not 
all neceflarily connected with a 
defcription of the earth. His ar- 
rangement enables him to em- 
brace all the objects, which, with 
its inimitable ftyle, ftill makes the 
treatife of Tacitus de /itu mori- 
bus, &c. attractive, notwithftand- 
ing the revolutions of fo many 
centuries have fo much changed 
the appearance of Germany. We 
fhould rejoice to difplay to our 
readers the accuracy and ampli- 
tude of detail, with which this de- 
fign is executed; but our limits 
are too contracted for our wifhes. 
We fhall pafs therefore to the ar- 
ticle America, in which we are 
more immediately interefted, and 
of which we are perhaps better 
able to judge. We cannot how- 
ever refufe to indulge ourfelves 
m a fingle extraé, which, though 
it fomewhat refemble the pe- 
dant’s offer of a brick, as a fpeci- 
men of a houfe, will yet difplay 
the elegance with which the mi- 
nhute parts of the work are polifh- 


ed aad elaborated, though it may 





SS 


give no idea of the loftinefs of 
its pillars and the general grand- 
eur of its defign. 


On a comparative view of European 
literature, it may be obferved, that the 
Italians, its firft reftorers, excel in poet- 
ry, hiftory, and other departments of 
the belles lettres ; but about the year 
1600 their tafte began to decline, and a 
mental effeminacy arofe, which is con- 
{picuous in the fantaftick focieties and 
academies, and the extravagant flatter 
ies, which every writer thought due in 
politenefstoanother. The French even 
originally excelled in romance, and light 
poetry, and that pleafing and minute 
{pecies of biography, called memoirs ; 
they have produced few works of orig- 
inal genius, but yield to no nation in {ci- 
entifick. productions, and in literary dif- 
quifitions, written with good fenfe, pre- 
cifion,and accuracy. Spanifh literature 
forms a vaft treafure, little known to 
other nations; and {carcely any depart- 
ment can be named, in which excellent 
writers do not appear. ‘The native 
German, Danith, and Swedifh literature 
is of recent celebrity. ‘To complete the 
fole intention of this parallel, the grand 
feature of Englifh literature is original 
genius, tran{/mitted even from Roger Ba~ 
con to our Shakefpeares, Miltons, New- 
tons, and Lockes, not here to dwell on 
claims more minute, but equally firm. 
In the fcientifick departments, England 
mutt yield to France, except in the va- 
rious branches of mathematical knowl- 
edge ; the inftitution of the Royal So- 
ciety, and the genius of Newton, having 
attracted the greateft talents within 
their fphere. ‘The English clergy, who 
far exceed in learning any other body 
of that defcription in Europe, have al- 
ways cultivated claffical literature with 
diftinguifhed zeal and predilection. 


When we mention,that Pinker- 
ton derives his information on 
America principally from Dr. 
Morfe, our readers become judges 
equally with ourfelves of the pre~ 
cifion of hisknowledge. We mean 
not by this to fay, that Pinker- 
ton is credulous,or deficient in me- 



















































































54 PINKERTON’S 
thod and judgment§. Far from it. 
He extends to this article the fame 
luminous arrangement, which we 
have already praifed. After no- 
ticing the common divifion of the 
weftern continent, and giving a 
general account of North Ameri- 
ea, he follows his ufual cultom of 
ranking every {tate according to 
its political weight, and gives a 
defcription of the United States. 
The divifion of thefe into diftinc 
provinces, however important to 
us, he of courfe difcards, and 
groups them all under one general 
head. As this however deftroys 
the poflibility of much minutenefs 
of detail, the currency of the fyf- 
tem now in popular ufe will not 
immediately be deftroyed. 

Of the additions and correc- 
tions of our countryman, Barton, 
we are now to fpeak. Thefe are 
mot extenfive, and, excepting 
where they relate to natural geog- 
raphy, are often of trifling value. 
On comparing them with the 
London edition we find, that the 
corrections confift principally in 
omitting every thing offenfive to 
the vanity of Americans. We 
find in the original edition fuch 
pailages as thefe, which Barton 
filently fuppreffes. “ In general 
the common people of thefe 
States fhew their independent 
fpirit by furlinefs of behaviour, 
and a contempt of thofe tri- 
fling civilities, which make life 
amiable.” Again....“ the fpirit 
of feififhnefs and avarice univer- 
fally prevails.” We fincerely 
hope, that Barton is correét in his 





* Nor would we fay that his inform- 
ation is limited to this fource. He of 
courfe has accefs to the travels of Hearne 
and Mackenzie, and occafionally adopts 
fome of the fevere ftrictures of Weld. 
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difregard of the laft, and fome 
fevere reflections which follow it ; 
but it cannot be faid, that they 
are altogether unjuft, or that 
there are no fymptoms of our ap- 
proaching degeneracy, into a na- 
tion of “ fophiiters, ceconomiitts, 
and calculators.” 

Among his corrections we are 
furprized that he has pafled fo 
much inaccuracy, as is obvious in 
the defcription of Bofton. We 
fubjoin this, for the amufement of 
its inhabitants. 


Bofton, the capital of the ftate of 
Maflachufetis, was regarded by Mr. 
Burke as the chief city in North Ame- 
rica ; and he fays that from Chriftm as, 
1747, to Chriftmas, 1748, 500 veflels 
cleared from this port only, for foreign 
trade, and 430 were entered inwards . 
not to mention coafting and fifhing vef- 
fels, fuppofed to equal the others in 
number. He cenfiders the people of 
New-England as the Dutch of America, 
being carriers for all the colonies of 
North America and the Weft Indies. 
The trade of Bofton has however fince 
declined ; though ftill far from incon- 
fiderable. This city is fuppoied to con- 
tain about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
harbour on a large bay is excellent, and 
capacious enough to receive five hun- 
dred fhips at anchor; with a narrow 
entrance commanded by acaftle. There 
is a pier about 600 yards in length ; 
and the harbour is interfperfed with a- 
beut forty iflands, which afford excel- 
lent grain and pafturage. This city allo 
fuffered confiderably by the war, but 
has been improved ; and the publick 
buildings are, in that part of the world, 
deemed elegant. Bofton does not ex- 
ceed two miles in length, being of a cir- 
cular form ; and on the weft is the mall 
or publick walk, planted with rows of 
trees. On the fame fide is Beacon-h'll, 
on which a monument has been erected, 
commemorating fome of the moft im- 
portant events ‘of the war. ‘The fanat- 
ical fpirit of this city has entirely difap- 
peared ; and Mr. Burke obferves, after 
narrating the witchcraft delufion, 1662, 
in which fo wany innocent people fuf- 











fered by the bigotry of two clergymen, 
“ that the people there are now grown 
fomewhat like the reft of mankind in 
their manners, and have much abated 
of their perfecuting fpirit.” This city 
is even already ranked by fome amengit 
the moft pleafing and fociable in the 
United States, and is the refidence of 
many enlightened and worthy men. 


The literary claims of the Uni- 
ted States arefo infignificant, that 
perhaps a complete inventory of 
them would only be, like that of 
Codrus, a totum nil. But if any 
thing be faid of them we fhould 
really think, that Barton could 
have found fome names to have 
added to thofe of Mather and 
Franklin.....We have however 
given enough of cenfure, and 
turn with willing ey to a more 
grateful tafk, that of offering our 
tribute of praife to the improve- 
ments, which he has made in the 
article, natural geography ; which 
every where difcover a matter’s 
hand. We regret however, that 
he was unable to correct the fup- 
pofition of Pinkerton, that the 
White mountains of New-Hamp- 
fhire are only 4000 feet in height. 
A late eftimate made by barome- 
trical obfervation, under the fu- 
perintendance of the firft natural- 
ifts of New-England, has deter- 
mined their height to be between 
+ and 8000 feet.....Let us now 
return to Pinkerton. 

The accuracy of Englifh 
criticifm has difcovered little to 
cenfure in this work. On this 
fide the Atlantic therefore, where 
the fources of information are fo 
much lefs obvious, fuperiour per- 
fpicacity will not be expected. 
The fubjec&t on which Pinkerton 
has been moft frequently attack- 
ed is that of northern antiquities, 
a fhorelefs ocean, on which incli- 
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nation, not lefs than prudence, for- 
bids us toembark. There have 
alfo fome faults of minor impox- 
tance been detected, which in a 
fubfequent edition will probably 
be correéted. We are inclined to 
add to thefe a deficiency, which 
we obferve under the articles Ve- 
nice, Athens, and Italy in general. 
Thefe are pafled over almoit with- 
out any defcription, & the omiflion 
the author jultifies by faying, “the 
theme has become frivial.”’ It is 
true,he could add nothing to what 
may be found by patient invefti- 
gation in the innumerable travels 
to thefe places, yet the fame may 
be faid of London, Paris, &c. 
which he has minutely defcribed. 
A fcholar too might have been 
pardoned even for departing from 
the feverity of method and prece- 
dent; at leaft we cannot admire 
“ the frigid philofophy, which thus 
conduéts him indifferent and una 
moved over ground, which has 
been dignified by wifdom, brav« 
ery, and virtue.” 

Under the article Hindoftan, 
we obferve a defire in the author 
to reject the common opinion of 
the antiquity of Hindoo civiliza- 
tion. He has fo much confidence 
in the validity of his arguments, 
aided as they are by fome fpecu- 
lations of Mr. Bentley in the A- 
fiatic refearches, as to think it pros 
bable, “ that Menu may have been 
an honeft lawyer of the 13th cena 
tury; and that the whole arts 
and iciences, except weaving, 
were borrowed from their neigh- 
bours.” Thefe, it will be con- 
fefled, are confident conclufions ; 
but by no means juttified, we 
think, by the validity of his rea- 
foning. He proves perhaps, and 
he proves little more, that the are 
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guments of Dr. Robertfon indi- 
vidually are not of irrefiftible co- 
gency. But is he yet to learn, 
that the very nature of probabili- 
ty, and that too of the higheft 
kind, confifts not in the infulated 
éfficacy of a fingle argument, but 
the united ftrength of all? The 
particles which ‘compofe a body, 
however huge, are alone neither 
large nor ponderous; it is the 
aggregation of all, which gives 
extenfion, denfity, and weight to 
the mais. A fingle ray of the 
fun is powerleis and cold; it is 
the concentration of all its beams, 
which gives heat, and light, and 
life. 

This oppofition to the antiqui- 
ty of Hindoo civilization arifes we 
imagine from the embarrafiment, 
which its truth would create to 
fome favourite theory. Of the 
religious opinions of Pinkerton 
in his youth we were aware ; but 
we hoped he had refigned them 
with the folly, which at that time 
made him attack the poetry of 
Virgil, and the prefumption, 
which made him attempt to par- 
allel the forgeries of Macpherfon 
and Ireland, by impofing on the 
world fome produétions of his 
own, as ancient Scottifh ballads. 
But we find, that he is evidently 
the docile difciple of Gibbon. He 
has fat at his feet, adopted his 
opinions, and taken even the col- 
ouring of his ftyle frony the migh- 
ty hiftorian. The fertiments how- 
ever, and the ambitious ordon- 
nance of the ftyle of Gibbon, are 
copied with far greater eafe, than 
his variedand maflivelearning. It 
is eafy too to learn his difhonour- 
able Rats of warfare; to learn 
to lay in ambutfh for the reader, 
se furprize him, when he is un- 
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armed, unfufpicious, and paflive ¢ 
to learn to aflail with the poifon- 
ed arrows of farcafm thofe bul- 
warks, which cannot be over- 
thrown by the manly artillery of 
reafon. Who, afks Paley, can re- 
fute a fneer? 

Let us however acknowledge 
that a pious eye, in pailing over 
the pages of Pinkerton, will not 
often be offended by open avowal 
of his deiftical opinions. Like 
Gibbon, he often pays homage to 
the purity and fublimity of the 
doctrines of chriftianity. When 
he {peaks of original population 
however, particularly of Africa 
und America, he is to be read 
with caution. We will mention 
alfo a remark, dropped with ap- 
parent negligence, under the arti- 
cle Hindoftan, that the ** Hindoos 
are fo much attached to their re- 
ligion, that if difperfed like the 
Jews, they would probably remain 
like them a diftin@ nation.”— 
This is an affertion perfectly gra- 
tuitous ; not only without proof, 
but contrary to all proof. We 
have feen the molt inveterate and 
deep-fixed peculiarities of Jan- 
guage, manners, and religion, 
gradually merged and loft in one 
common mais. The prejudices, 
for inftance,of the Celt, the Saxon, 
the Angle, tlie Norman, and the 
Dane, have altogether difappear- 
ed; and the fame muft undoubt- 
edly foon take place in our own 
country, wnlefs frefh importation’ 
fhould preferve our particoloured 
population. But the Jew, in 


every nation, in every climate, 
preferves his identity ; every 
where the unwilling witnefs of 
the religion he defpifes. 

It now only remains to offer 
our readers an ultimate eltimate 
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of the value of the work before 
as. We willingly acknowledge, 
that there is due to Pinkerton the 
praife of having concentrated and 
condenfed the knowledge that 4s 
{cattered in the innumerable trav- 
els of the laft century; and the 
divided praife of having introdu- 
ced beauty, order, and fymmetry 
into a {cience, till now perplexed, 
entangled, and indigelted. We 
give-him credit too for a ftyle 
mellowed and polifhed ; though 
he has learned from his matter, 
Gibbon, to give it the unvaried 
ftatelinefs of a march, without 
ever allowing it to fubfide into 
the graceful negligence of a walk. 
His manner is commonly pure, 
though he fometimes imagines 
himielf profound, when he is on- 
ly dark; and he fometimes mif- 
takes inflation of thought, and 
the pomp of fefquipedal verbiage, 
for dignity of fentiment, and ele- 
vation of {tyle. From the faults 
of vanity and dogmatiim too, 
for which all his other works 
have been feverely cenfured, this 
is by no means free. He more 
than once even prefumes, oblique- 
ly indeed, to fneer at Sir William 
Jones; but againit fuch a name, 
the cenfures of Pinkerton muit 
pafs by like the idle wind, innox- 
ious and unregarded. On this 
fubject we acknowledge we have 


chofen our fide. We {fhould live: 


contented with the honour of 
fuccefsfully following him in any 
of his purfuits ; and die delight- 
ed to fhare his hopes of futurity. 
If indeed the fpeculations of Gib- 
bon and his copyift are founded 
in truth ; if indeed the religion 
we embrace is delufion and folly, 
{till malumus cum Platone errare ; 


{till we prefer the delufion, which 
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gladdens life, and deferts us not 
in death, to the chill philotophy, 
which declares, that the filence of 
the tomb fhall never be dit- 
turbed.* 





* The American impreffion of this 
work, though of courfe inferiour to the 
magnificent London quarto, is remark- 
able for the beauty of its type, and the 
general correctneis of its execution. ‘The 
Atlas, which accompanies it is by far 
fuperiour to any thing of the kind we 
have before feen in this country. 
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Advice to mothers, on the fubje® of 
thar own health ; and on the means 
of promoting the health, ftrength, 
and beauty of their offspring. By 
William Buchan, m.v. Printed 
for Francis Nichols, bookfeller, 
Bofton. 1804. 


© EVERY thing from the hand 
of nature is good,” fays the au- 
thor of Emilius : “ every thing 
degenerates in the hands of men.” 
Cuftom fanctioned the moft ab- 
furd and defiruétive methods of 
treating children at the time 
Roufleau wrote, and his attacks 
on long eftablifhed prejudices pre- 
pared the way for great altera- 
tions in the mode of rearing them. 
Dr. Buchan has in many refpects 
imitated Rouffeau. His book is 
not however defigned to introduce 
novelties ; but to overthrow thofe 
pernicious practices, which had 
gradually crept into the plan of 
managing infants ; of affording to 
the human frame and faculties a 
fair chance to develope them- 
felves ; of reitoring man to the 
“ hand of nature.” 

Forty years of medical prac- 
tice, and a conftant attention to 
this important fubject, entitle Dr. 
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Buchan to the attention of every 
mother. His fubjec& is treated 
with an accuracy, which indicates 
great experience and uncommon 
Opportunities for obfervation. 
Our countrywomen may perhaps 
imile at fome of his remarks, as 
fingular and unneceflary ; but it 
mult be remembered, that a mul- 
titude of ufages,eflablifhed in the 
old world, have never made their 
Way into this country. Among 
the fuggeftions not applicable 
to the fiate of fociety here, it is to 
be hoped are thofe relating to the 
unnatural vice mentioned in the 
fecond chapter. 

The author commences his 
work with fome hints to women 
before marriage, on drefs, food, 
air, exercife, &c. Among the 
moit important are the following. 


Pure air and moderate exercife are 
not of lefs importance, than food and 
drink. Women are much confined by 
domeftick employments and fedent 
purfuits: for this very reafon the 
ought to go out frequently, and take 
exercife in the open air. Not in a clofe 
carriage, but on foot or on horfe-back. 
‘When prevented by the weather from 
going abroad, dancing, provided it be 
not continued to fatigue, is the moft 
cheerful and healthy amufement. It 
may feem a little ftrange, that I fhould 
think it neceflary to recommend clean- 
hnefs to the fair fex: Il am far from in- 
tending to convey the moft diftant in- 
finuation in this refpect: I only with 
to heighten their ideas of its utility, 
and to point out farther methods of in- 
creafing its benefits. They are too 
{paring of water, from an apprehenfion 
of its injuring the ikin, or giving it’a 
difagreeable roughnefs. This is a great 
miftake. Pure water may be truly con- 
fidered as the fountain of health, and 
its frequent ufe is the beft means of im- 
proving the fkin,and ftrengthening the 
whole frame. Thofe who have not a 


bath to plunge into, flould wath the 
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face, neck, hands, and feet, every morn~ 
ing and night ; and experience will 
foon convince them, that the more they 
accuftom themfelves, even to this partial 
application of clean water, the more 
comfortable and enlivening they will 
find it. 

Thofe who have net been ac- 
cuftomed to cold water in the 
early part of life, are directed 
to ufe lukewarm water at firft, 
the temperature of which is 
to be gradually diminifhed. 

The power of the imagination 
of pregnant women in producing 
marks on their children is very 
properly adverted to in the fec- 
ond chapter. The author fhows 
that what are called /ongings, ex- 
ift only in the minds of the weak- 
eft and moft credulous of their 
fex. They are commonly feen 
in women of the lower clafles ; 
and it is rare to find a lady of 
fenfe or fpirit indulge in thefe ab- 
furdities. Dr. Moore relates a 
ftory, which is here quoted, of a 
pregnant lady remarkably averfe 
to monkies, who was accidentally 
frightened by one of thofe ani- 
mals. She afterwards was con- 
{tantly wretched, with the idea 
that her child would be deformed 
by the lineaments of a monkey. 
On being delivered of a fine child, 
fhe was in raptures. Her pains 
returned, and the midwife inform- 
ed her there was ftill another 
child. ‘ Then’ fhe exclaimed, 
“it is as 1 have dreaded, and this 
muff be the monkey.”’ But the laft 
child proved to be alfoa fine boy. 

The fubject of the following 
chapter is the conduct of women 
about the time of childbirth. The 
folly and ill confequence of at-. 
tempting to accelerate by art, this 
operation cf nature is clearly. 











ge 


ADVICE TO 


fhown. Good rules are given for 
the pra¢titioner and the patient ; 
and the means of preventing the 
occurrence of dangers from hur- 
rying this matter are alfo pointed 
out. One method of prevent- 
ing the evils arifing from the hur- 
ry of profeffional men, would be 
to pay them more liberally for 
their patient attendance. They 
have nothing but the full employ- 
ment of their time to truft to, for 
means of fupport ; and it is juit 
they fhould have an adequate 
compenfation for fo valuable a 
facrifice. But as this-cannot be 
generally expected, I would re- 
commend the cheaper encourage- 
ment of midwives, none of whom, 
however, ought to be permitted 
to practife, without a regular li- 
cence, obtained by proofs of 
real qualifications. Such perfons 
could fpare more time and would 
be found much fitter affiftants to 
lying-in women,than any furgeon, 
whatever may be his fkill and 
talents.”” After delivery the au- 
thor recommends, that women 
fhould retain the recumbent pof- 
ture till after the third week; but 
in this recommendation we can- 
not concur with him. 

In treating of the nurfing and 
rearing of children, the author 
declares himfelf the advocate of 
expofure to the open air in all 
kinds of weather. “ The quality 
of the air we breathe is of much 
greater confequence than our food 
and drink, at every period of life; 
but particularly in infancy, a ftate 
of the utmoft delicacy and weak- 
nefs. Good air braces, bad air 
relaxes the tender frame; the 
former is a fource of health and 
vigour, the latter of infirmity and 
difeafe.”” ** While I was confid- 
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ering the hard lot of the poor, 
moft of whofe children perifh, be- 
caufe the wretched parents are not 
in a condition to take them often 
out into the open air, I could not 
but obferve, that the rich were 
without any excufe for neglecting 
fo eflential a part of their duty. 
It is their bufinefs to fee that their 
children be daily carried abroad, 
and that they be kept in the open 
air a fufhicient time. This will 
always fucceed better if the moth- 
er goes along with them. Ser- 
vants are often negligent in thefe 
matters, and allow a child to fit 
or lie on the damp ground inftead 
of leading or carrying it about. 
The mother furely needs air as 
well as her children : and how 
can fhe be better employed than 
in attending them ?” 

Simple food, light and eafy 
drefs, warm and cold bathing,are 
particularly infifted on ; and very 
minute inftructions given with re- 
gard to each of them. 

The mifchiefs of family quack- 
ery,and the abfurdity of fuffering 
nurfes to dofe the young and ten- 
der infant with pernicious drugs, 
are ftrongly expofed. Of all 
the abfurdities that prevail in the 
treatment of infants, there is none 
fo grofsly repugnant to common, 
fenfe, as the frenzy of giving 
them phyfick before we give them 
food.” But it was enough for 
midwives and nurfes to hear phy- 
ficians, who knew very little more 
of the matter than themfelves, 
prefcribing things of an opening: 
nature to purge off the remains 
of the meconium. ‘This acquifition 
of imaginary fcience was too flat~ 
tering to female vanity, not to be. 
difplayed on every occafion ; and 
many a fevere twinge have poor 
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infants fuffered, from a midwife’s 
defire to fhow her profound {kill 
in phyfick.” ‘ As this isa point 
which cannot be too ftrongly en- 
forced, I fhall lay before the 
reader Mr. Locke’s fentiments.”’ 
“ Never,” fays he, “ give children 
any phyfick for prevention. Wavea 
great care of tampering that way, 
leit inftead of preventing, you 
bring on difeafes.”’ 

It cannot be expected, that all 
thefe inftructions will be of much 
ule, unlefs parents themfelves at- 
tend to the management of their 
children. For this they are often 
very little qualified. ‘It is com- 
mon, fays the author, to fee wo- 
men, who are fuppofed to have 
had a very genteel education, fo 
ignorant, when they come to have 
children, of every thing with 
which a mother ought to be ace 
quainted, that the infant is as wife 
in thefe matters as the parent. 
Had the time fpent by fuch 
females, in the acquilition of what 
can never be of any fervice tq 
them, been employed in learning 


domeftick virtues and the art of 


rearing children, they would have 
fecured the attachment of their 
hufbands, made their fons and 
daughters ufeful members of fo- 
ciety, and been themfelves an ex- 
ample and ornament to their fex.”’ 
“The child’s father fhould 
pay very afliduous attention to 
the proper treatment of his off- 
spring. Is not our admiration of 
Caro’s charatter increafed when 
we read, that the man, who gov- 
erned in Rome with fo much 
glory, would quit every butinefs 
in order to be prefent when the 
nurfe wafhed and rubbed his 
child.” Yet, fays Buchan, our 
modern gentlemen would blufh 
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to be feen in thefe employments ¢ 
while they can afliduoufly attend 
the kennel and the ftable to fee 
the execution of their orders for 
the management of dogs and 
horfes. 


ArT. 28. 
The guilt, folly, and fources of fuicide : 


tevo difcourfes preached in the city 
of New York, February, 1805. 
By Samuel Miller, v. v. one of 
the : paftors of the united prefoyterian 
churches in faid city. New York. 
T. & J. Swords. 8vo0. pp. 72. 


THE paflage ferving as the 
foindation of thefe diicourfes is 
that in Job. ii. 9. 10. Then faid 
his wife unto him, doft thou fill re- 
tain thine integrity ? Curfe God and 
die. But he faid unto her, thou 





Jpeakeft as one of the foolish women 


Jpeaketh. 


What! fhall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and jfball 
qwe not receive evil ? “ Here,” lays 
Dr. Miller, “‘ appears to be a di- 
rect and explicit propofal of fui- 
cide.” Ours is a different opin- 
ion. We believe the woman to 
have been weak and foolifh, but 
not impious nor murderous. The 
literal and genuine meaning of 
barech is to biefs, and we think it 
{hould fo have been rendered in 
the prefent inftance, notwithftand- 
ing the high authority of Taylor 
and others, which the writer fol- 
lows, and with learning and dex- 
terity attempts to defend.* 





* That the word ought to be tranf- 
lated 4/c/s and not curfz, we are induced 
to believe for the following reafons. 1. 
This is the natural and genuine mean- 
ing of the Hebrew term. 2. In this fea- 
fon of dreadful calamity Job’s wife 
would not probably haye ufed an iron- 
ical sk hy S. Her fortunes were 














Excepting the incongruity be- 
éiween the text and the fubject, 
we have perufed the difcourfes 
with lively pleafure. ‘They have 
{trengthened a fentiment early 
cherifhed in our hearts, that the 
religion of the bible is, of all 
knowledge and ftudies, mott 
friendly to the exiftence, comfort, 
and hopes of mankind. In the 
firft of them, the author evinces 
the guilt and folly of fuicide, by 
fhowing, that “ it is a fin againft 
God, againft human nature, a- 
gainft our fellow men, againf all 
the dictates of enlightened reafon, 
and againft all our interefts and 
hopes beyond the grave.” He 
developes, in the fecond, the 
fources of this crime, and indi- 
cates the principles and habits, 
which induce its danger, and pre- 
cipitate to its commiflion. He 
traces it to * falfe principles in 
intimately blended with her hufband’s, 
and what could fhe have promifed her- 
felf by enticing him to blafphemy and 
fuicide ? 4. Job does not expoftulate 
with her, as though her words had been 
in the higheft degree criminal. 

It feems to have been the opinion of 
all the eaftern nations, as well as of the 
ancient Jews, that great mifery was in- 
variably the confequence of great tranf- 
greflions. In all their reafonings with 
Job,his friends were evidently under the 
influence of a fentiment like this. They 
had feen him hurled by the hand of 
Omnipotence from the pinnacle of 
wealth, authority, and happinefs into 
the depths of diftrefs and obloquy. O- 
verwhelmed with aftonifhment they im- 
mediately afk him, Whence this un- 
heard of change ? Of what enormities 
haft thou been guilty ? Notwithftand- 
ing the apparent integrity of his for- 
mer life, they too plainly exprefs an 
Opinion fimilar to what was indulged 
of Paul, when attacked by a viper in a 
well known ifland, that though he had 
efcaped the ruins in which his children 
perithed,yetProvidence deemed him unfit 
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religion and morals, to an early 
and exceilive indulgence in the’ 
pleafures of life, to a habit of in- 
temperate drinking, to that of 
gaming, to the indulgence of 
criminal love, to habits of idle- 
nefs, to cherifhing immoderate de~ 
fires and aims with regard to this 
world, and to the want of fincere 
and vital piety.” The author 
clofes his difcourfes with an ad- 
drefs to parents, to magiftrates 
and jurors, to the young, for 
whofe benefit principally they 
were publifhed, and to whom they 
are infcribed, and to the fons and 
daughters of affliction. 

The plan of thefe difcourfes, 
the arrangement of the parts, and 
the execution of the whole are ev- 
idently the effort of a vigourous 
and well cultivated mind. By 
expofing every haunt of corrup- 
tion in fearch of temptations to 





to live. His wife, falling into the fame 
errour, and obferving his declarations, 
not of perfect goodnefs, but of inno- 
eence with regard to intentional and 
habitual fins, fays te him, Dost ruou 
PRETEND TO RETAIN THINE INTEG= 
RITY, BLESSING GoD EVEN UNTO 
DEATH ? Orthus, Dost? THOU HOLD 
OUT TO THE LAST PROTESTING UNA- 
VAILINGLY THINE INNOCENCE ? BLESS 
Gop AND pik. AS THERE Is NO Pose 
SIBILITY OF SURVIVING THY COMPLI- 
CATED TROUBLES, DO NOT DIE WITH 
A LIE IN THY MOUTH, BUT GIVE GLOo~ 
RY FO GOD BY A FULL CONFESSION OF 
THY crimes. One or other of thefe 
interpretations, we think, muft be the 
true one. To either of them the reply 
of Job is wife and pertinent. Thou 
Jpeakeft as one of the foolifo women peaketh. 
What ! jfhall we receive good at the band 
of God, and foall we not receive evil ? Are 
there not certain calamities which befal the 
righteous as well as the wicked ? We could 
fay, much more in juftification of our 
rendering ; but we refer our doubting 
readers to Parkhurft’s Hebrew Lexicon, 
on the word in difpute. 
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{uicide, our author avails himfelf 
of an opportunity to lafh the vices 
of the age, which mutually crim- 
inate and difgrace each other. 
For fuicide is loathfome, confid- 
ered as the offspring of lewdnefs, 
gaming, and intemperance ; and 
thefe iniquitieés are abominable, 
confidered as the parents of fui- 
cide. The following condemna- 
tion of idlenefs, though not the 
happieft fpecimen of the author’s 
manner, is worthy of felection. 


On the other hand, idlenefs is the 
parent of many vices. It has been pro- 
perly ftyled the ruft and canker of the 
mind. To fay nothing of the embar- 
raffments and poverty which are its 
natural and general refult, and which 
frequently produce the moft melancho- 
ly effects, it gives rife to a hoft of more 
radical and alarming evils. Like a flow 
and deadly poifon, it preys upon all the 
faculties of man. It enfeebles and par- 
alizes the underftanding; it weakens 
the memory; it cloulds and darkens the 
imagination ; it laysopen the mind to 
the incurfions of criminal defire ; it in- 
vites the inroads of temptation; it di- 
minithes, and paar g? | deftroys, that 
ftate of healthful and pleafurable fenfa- 
tion in which fo much of our enjoyment 
confifts ; it brings on languid feelings, 
low {pirits, hypochondriacal affections, 
and a complication of bodily and men- 
tal tortures, which frequently render 
their fubjets more miferable, than the 
flave who labours in chains. To the 
idle man nothing has its true relifh. 
His time hangs heavy on his hands : he 
knows not how to difpofe of himfelf: 
every thing appears dull and uninter- 
efting : the moft trivial difficulties dif- 
courage him: the fmalleft appearance 
of danger alarms and difheartens him : 

loom and melancholy fucceed: he 

etakes himfelf to the intoxicatin 
draught for relief, but this, inftead of 
bringing the expected relief, eventually 
adds new force to every torture, and in- 
creafes the weight of his miferies. Is it 
wonderful, that, in this fitnation, thou- 
fands have confidered exiftence as a 
surfe ; and that fome, impatient of the 


load of wretchednels, have put an end 
to their lives ? 


Page 24. Haft thou no brethren or 
fifters to fliare in the grief, and the dif- 
grace of thine unworthy conduct ? 


Or is here ufed for nor. 


Page 32. Where are the heavenl 
pleafures which arife from the exercife 
of grace and the difcharge of holy du- 


ties ? 

The word grace might be fitly 
exchanged for virtue. Religion 
may be called grace in God, who 
is the author of every good gift, 
but in maa receiving and exercif- 
ing it, it is virtue. 

The ttyle, though not perfec, 
has more beauties than defetts. 
If it fometimes wants ftrength, it 
rarely wants harmony. If the 
difcourfes contain few quotations 
from the fcriptures, they every 
where treat the bible with the 
profoundeft reverence. And al- 
though, perhaps, in the pamphlet 
there is nothing of which, ftriély 
fpeaking, we might fay, See, this 
is new, yet the author’s inftances 
from hiftory are feleéted with fo 
much pertinence and tafte, his 
method is fo clear, and his argu 
ments are enforced with fuch 
ftrong and continual appeals to 
confcience, reafon, and the word 
of God, that we cheerfully re- 
commend it alike to the children 
of mitth and of fadnefs, to thé 


felfifh infidel and the benevolent 
divine. 


ArT. 29. 


An attempt to recommend jufiice, char 
ity, and unanimity in matters of res 
ligion ; ina fermon, preached in 
Newbury, Fune 10, 1804; and 
to the firft congregational fociety of 
Newburyport, March 3, 1805. 
By Fohn Snelling Popkin, A. M. 














Publifhed at the defire of the 
hearers. Newburyport. An- 
gier March. 1805. pp. 39. 


FOR the text of this difcourfe, 
the defign of which is fufficiently 
exprefled in the title, the modeft 
and learned author has félected the 
tollowing words of Paul, Be of 
the fame mind one toward another. 
After obferving that ‘they appear 
in the original to fignify rather a 
difpofition, than a judgment of the 
mind,” and making a few intro- 
duétory remarks on the divifions 
of the chriftian church, even in the. 
days of the apoftles, he offers the 
following propofitions, on which 
he enlarges with much ingenuity. 

1. That we may and ought to agree 
in charity, if we cannot in opinion. 

2. That in many points we ma 


agree more in fact or in effect, than we 
do in words. 


_ 3. That the moft difficult points can- 
not be the moft effential. 

_ 4 That the mg} influential truths 
are fufficiently plain to the ferious and 
diligent inquirer. 

We do not fay that the writer, 
in the exuberance ‘of his fpirit of 
accommodation, has ever caught 
at imaginary coincidences be- 
tween oppofing fentiments ; but if 
we fhould confefs, that we weré 
fometimes tempted through want 
either of faith or charity to exclaim, 

. Quid non f{peremus amantes ? 

Jungentur jam gryphes equis, 
we hope the author will not fuf- 
pect us of counteracting the ob- 
ject, or of undervaluing the ad- 
mirable {pirit of his difcourfe. 

The ftyle though not remark- 
able for evennefs and polifh is 
upon the whole correct. It fome- 
times wears too much of a collo- 
guial air, and rarely exhibits any 
ei that elegance and flow of ex- 
Vol. Il, No. 5S. ll 
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preffion, which we have a right 
to expect in the language of the 
pulpit. Perfpicuity and ftrength, 
it fhould be remembered, are nev- 
er inconfiftent with fmoothnefs, 
dignity, and grace. 

The author, in quoting James 
ii. 18, deferts our Englith tranf- 
lators in one of the very few in- 
ftances, in which they have pre- 
ferred a reading different from 
that contained in the common 
Greek text. The fcope of the paf+ 
fage, in our opinion, completely 
jultifies their preference ; and even 
if it did not, the author gains lit- 
tle by the verfion which he pro» 
pofes, except making the reafon- 
ing of the apoftle feeble and 
tautological. 

Nothwithftanding thefe trivial 
objections, we earneftly recom- 
mend this feafonable difcourfe to 
all, whofe fpirits have been em- 
bittered by the odium theologicum, 
or alarmed by the cry that the 
** church is in danger.” 


AT TR 


Arr. 30. 

Two difcourfes on Chrif?s Jelf-exift- 
ence, addreffed to the fecond con- 
gregational fociety in Newbury- 
port, March 34,1805. By Samuel 
Spring. Newburyport. pp. 59. 


AS the author of thefe dif- 
courfes has modelftly requefted, 
that any ftriétures, which they 
may be thought to deferve, fhould 
not be entruited to fo impropera 
vehicle as the newfpapers of the 
day, we prefume that a fugitive 
mifcellany like ours can hardly 
afpire to the honour of fuch a 
depotit. We thall not be mifun- 
deritood by thofe who have read 
thefe difcourfes, when we candid- 
ly confels that they are unan- 
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fwerable ; and we believe that any 
attempt at reply would gratify 
no one but the author. We fhall 
be efpecially .excufed from this 
Office, as our opinions of the op- 
pofition made to the'late choice 
of theological profeffor have al- 
ready been fufficiently expreffed ; 
and to us the object of thefe fer- 
mons, notwithitanding the adver- 
tifement in the Arit page, appears 
to be, to add another and a louder 
note to the dolorous croakings, 
which the publick have already 
heard on this fubject. 

That we may however difs 
charge our duty as Reviewers, 
we obferve, that the firft of thefe 
difcourfes is occupied with proofs 
from fcripture of Chrift’s felf- 
exiftence, and “ the incarnation 
of God.” The fecond is ftyled 
the “improvement.” If, as this 
writer afferts, the Unitarians, un- 
der which term he comprehends 
all who are not Athanafians, 

meditate a total revolution in the 
theological opinions of our coun- 
try,we “fhould recommend to the 
to commence their labours by a 
liberal eer of this pam- 
phlet. We hope this mild, ca- 
tholick, Meiben. 48 and polifhed 
writer will not fufped us of aiding 
and abetting fo nefarious a i 
by prefenting the following fpec- 
imens of the fentiments, {pirit, 
and ftyle of his performance. 


P.S%. The manner in which the 
Fathers expreffed themfelves, who lived 
in the fecond century after the Apoftles, 
we highly approve and adopt. Blaming 
thofe who conftructively made three 
Gods, they fay : “We extend the Unity, 
without dividing it into a Trinity ; and 
again we contract the Trinity into Unity, 
without taking fromit. It may be ren- 
dered more briefly thus: The undivided 
Monad we extend to a Triad ; and again 


the undiminifhed Tricd we colle& inte 
a MMonad.” 


P.48. Chrift actually fuffered, in his 
human frame and foul, aH that exquifite 
diftreis which was requifite while our 
fubftitute....he fatisfied the Father, 
hinfelf, and the Holy Ghoft. 


P. 44. We with Unitarian preachers 
to afcertain why proud, diflipated, li- 
centious characters prefer their miniftry, 
before the inftructions of orthodox men, 
who advocate the proper divinity of 
Chrift and other congenial doctrines —I 
do not affert that no Tinitarisae are 
men. But I am compelled to believe 
that they aré deftitute of religion, i? 
their hearts correfpond with their pe- 
culiar theory. If Unitarians are 
men, it muft at times be deeply morti- 
fying to find that freethinkers, latitudi- 

narians, univerfalifts, and not a few infi- 
dels, love to move in their parochial 
circles, and to refrefh and regale them- 
felves under their arbour. 

P. 56. Shall we refufe eternal blef- 
fednefs, and wilfully plunge into the 
abyfs of endlefs deftruction ? [by 
doubting this gentleman's fentiments of 
the trinity} Tell it not on earth and 
never publith it “hell. For Satan 
will rejoice and triumph. Let then the 
endlefs torrnents of hell and the endlefg 
enjoyment of heaven ; let the harmon 
of juftice and mercy in the crofs ; let 
the giory of the facred Three in One 
induce us all directly to embrace God 
manifeft in the flefh, as our God and 
Saviour. For how fhall we efcape if 
we neglect fo great a falvation ? 


The whole paragraph, upon 
the fubject of the diimal attitude 
of things among the corporation, 
overfeers of the Univerfity, and 
efpecially among the minifters of 
the capital, is too long for quota- 
tion. The following note is a 
rare fpecimen of courtefy. 


P. 52. Note. If the Profeffor elect be 
qualified for the highly refponfible of- 
fice, agreeably to the pertinent condi- 
tion of the pious donor, he will with 
magnanimity take the field againft thofe, 
who deny God’s incarnation, and nobly 
co-operate with Chrift in deftroying the 
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works of his mortal enemy. But if he 
be not qualified for the chair, accord- 
ing to Charter rules, we hazard a pre- 
diction, that he will be filent, and will 
fecretly and unremittingly work under 
ground like a German miner. 


The difcourfe concludes by a 
recommendation of the Affem- 
bly’s Catechifm, as * one of the 
beit antidotes againft the {pread- 
ing, fatal poifon of the day ;’ 
and which “ has proved a more 
fuccefsful barrier againft falfe 
theory, than the pulpit, and thou- 
fands of folio volumes written to 
defend religion. For,’ as he fays 
above, “ if we do not feafonably 
imprefs the vacant minds of chil- 
dren with truth, fatan and his 
adherents will imprefs them with 
errour.” 

We add only, that thefe dif-- 
courfes were preached on the 
fame day and in the fame town 
with thofe juft now reviewed. We 
will not anticipate the reflections, 
which a fucceflive perufal of them 
will not fail to excite. 


Art. $l. 


AA publick lefure occafioned by the 
death of Rev. Fofeph Willard, 
s.7.D. 14.D. Prefident of the U- 
niverfity of Cambridge. By E- 
liphalet Pearfon, 11.p. Hancock 
Profefor of Hebrew. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard. 


WE have, on the whole, been 
tolerably fatisfied with this lec- 
ture of the learned profeffor, fince 
itis not below the mediocrity we 
expected. As it is his firft pro- 
duction, we may reafonably hope, 
that he will improve as he grows 
older. 





knowledge that it is written in 
very decent Englifh, He will 
pardon us, if we prefume to make 
fome obfervations on this labour- 
ed panegyrick, and we flatter 
ourfelves, that his paternal fenti- 
bilities will not be too keenly ex- 
cited by an occafional remark on 
any blemifh that we may difcov- 
er in his favourite offspring; 


wuwhanc veniam petimefque damuf- 
que viciflim. 


Newe tt, Parmer, Honces,and Ho- 
MER, alike victims to con/umption, full live 
in the memory and affections of many 
now prefent. Events thefe, which, as 
they refpect the-publick as well as their 
difappointed and afflicted parents, may 
be reckoned among the moft melan- 
choly. Page 5, 


In the beginning of the fecond 
fentence there is a nominative 
without a verb; anellipfis, which, 
though allowable in familiar con- 
verfation, is not admiflible into 
{erious compofition. 


The patriotick Hancock, whofe life 
was facrificed to publick energies, whofe 
bounty not only cecorated our publick reoms, 
but nobly enriched our library with more ian 
a thoufand volumes. Page 6. 


That the life of the patriotick 
Hancak was facrificed to publick 
energies is information perfectly 
new. It might have been abridg- 
ed by the gout, partly hereditary, 
and partly increafed by good liv- 
ing. If the learned: profefior 
means by facrificed, devoted or con- 


Jecrated, he ules the word in a new 


fenfe, not authorized by Englifh 
writers. The latter part of the 
fentence partakes of the bathos ; 
for after the facrifice of his life to 


Though we can diicover pudlick energies, we {hould naturally 


init little originality of thought, expect fome ftriking inftances of 


dignity of fentiment, or elegance 
ef language, yet we mutt ac- 


heroick patriotifm. Inftead of 
this, we are informed that he 
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“decorated the publick rooms,and 
enriched the library with more 
than a thoufand volumes.” As 
if we fhould fay, “ Profeffor Pear- 
fon is a gentleman of the moft 
amiable difpofition and extenfive 
learning, and......in ftature is ex- 
actly five feet, fix inches, and three 
quarters.”’ 

In the 7th page, we find the 
word therein, which, with its whole 
kindred, thereto, thereof, and there- 
Jrom, &c. has long been banifhed 
from elegant compofition. 


Though but few prefent were led to 
the Pierian fount by the benevolent 
SHAPLEIGH, yet all will remember their 
lafting obligations to the man, who, like, 
the pious widow of old, gave all his liv- 
ing to increafe our literary treafure. 


That a man fhould, after his 
death, give all his living, favours a 
little of the “ land of potatoes.” 

Towards the conclufion of the 
lecture, the learned profeffor rifes 
almoft to the dignity of blank 
Verie. 

But we are not denied the privilece 
On wings of faith to foar aloft to that 
Bleft manfion, 

Where now, 

Etcaped from earth, he views celeftial 


cbjeca, 
Not darkly through a glafs, but face to 
face. Page 20. 


_ There is, throughout the per- 
formance, an affectation of piety, 
which looks a little too much like 
cant, and the frequent ute of 
the exclamation QO, is aifguiting. 
Monofyllables of this kind thould 
be contined to the ftage and con- 
venticle, whofe peculiar province it 
1s to move the paflions,rather than 
toinform the underilanding. It is 
theopimion of able criticks, that no 
fentence ought ever to begin with 
©; and indeed we feel inclined, 


SERMON. 


which contain fuch abfurd excla- 
mations, as unmeaning and im- 
pertinent.* 





* However we may difapprove of 
Profeflor Pearfon as an author, we be- 
Heve that he is entitled to univerfal 
praife as an able profeflor. He has ex~ 


pelled bombaft from the Univerfity, and 
introduced a more correc tafte. 


ArT. $2, 

4 fermon, delivered in Bofton, May 
30, 1804, before the Maffachu- 
fetts Baptift Miffionary Society, 
being their fecond anniverfary. 
By Thomas Baldwin, D. D. 
minifter of the fecond baptif? church 
in Boffon. Publifhed for the ben- 
efit of the fociety. Bolton, FE. 
Lincoln. 1804. 8vo. pp. 20. 


THE text of this difcourfe is 
Aé&ts xvi. 9. Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us. From thefe 
words Dr. Baldwin is led to 
make the following inquiries. I. 
What were the peculiar circum- 
ftances of thts people, which called 
for help from the minifters of 
Chritt? II. Are there any of 
our fellow beings at the prefent 
day whofe circumitances urge a 
fimilar claim upon us? III. 
What meafures ought we to pur- 
fue in order to attord them the 
help which they need? Thefe par- 
ticulars aredecently difcufled; and 
the difcourfe is entitled to more 
confideration, than one from the. 
fame pen, which we had occatfion 
to review a few months paft. But 
the following patlage from page 5 
is a fpecimen of a fort of profe run 
mad,which ought to be di{praiied. 





At length the wondrous child was 
born. Angels announced the joyful 
advent to the eaftern fhepherds. While 
a fumbering world lay repofed in mid- 
night filence, the mufick of heaven 


fwelled upon their delighted ears, and, 
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echoed along the fpacious plains of 
Bethlehem, | What {trains immortal 


burft from angelick tongues! Glory to 
God, &c. . di ae 


Such ftrains of eloquence are 
not fuited to the temperate char- 
acter of profaick compofition ; 
and notwithftanding the: authori- 
ty of Doétor Baldwin, we can- 
not but hope that a different ftyle 
of writing will obtain among 
preachers and leéturers of the pre- 
fent age. 


ArT. $3. 


An oration pronounced before the fo- 
ciety of the Phi Beta Kappa, at 
their anniverfary at Hanover, 
Auguft 21, 1804. By Stephen 
P. Webfter, A. M. Hanover, 
Mofes Davis, 1804. 


THIS compofition is perfectly 
contemptible. Its purity is evi- 
denced by the ufe of two 
“lengthys” and one “multiforms,” 
to which we are inclined to add 
* nonplus,” notwithftanding the 
authority of Locke and Lowth. 
The orator begins his fentences 
with the copulative “ and ;” 
while he corroborates his fenti- 
ments by the energetick “indeed.” 
By a myfterious intellectual pro- 
cefs Steele is coupled with Bacon 
for fimilar excellence of ftyle ; and 
the author extols and aflociates 
the ** fine writings of Shakef- 
peare and Blackftone.” He 
quotes the bible and Englifh lit- 
urgy vulgarly and irreverentially, 
from which no gentleman nor 
chriftian fcholar ever extracts, 
but with humility and pious in- 
frequency. ‘The poets of our 
country he ftimulates by pointing 
to the ‘enviable, “ unfading gar- 
lands of laurel,” which flourifh 
en the brow. of Trumbull, and 





hang loofe and drooping on the 
pericranium of Humphreys. Ora- 
tors have generally been polite 
to the ladies ; but they have fel. 
dom faluted the fair in a ftyle, like 
thatof the following addrefs,which 
combines theAtticifm of De Retz 
and the courtefy of Chefterfield. 

Although we profefs not to have 
become converts in every particular to 
the creed of Mrs. Wolftoncraft, yet we 
cannot but be charmed with that beau- 
tiful group, which enamel the bank of 
thePiereian fpring. Sip, fip often,ye fair, 
at this hallowed fount; for thefe are 
waters, which, when carefully applied, 
will cure more complaints, than all the 
celebrated {prings of Saratoga and Bath. 

ArT. 34. 

Emily Hamilton, a novel. Founded 
on incidents in real life. By a 
young Lady of Worcefter county, 

orcefter. faiah Thomas, 

jun. pp. 249. 

THIS volume was fent to 
us, as the produétion of “ a 
country girl, about eighteen years 
of age, refiding in an obfcure 
town, and by her needle maintain- 
ing her aged parents.” Either 
of thefe circumftances would have 
interefted us in its favour, but we 
could not view them thus combin- 
ed without an earneft wifh for the 
fuccefs of the author. We do not 
recollect any American female, 
except Mrs. Rowfon, who has 
written a novel which can be read 
with any pleafure ; and we are 
not difpofed to encourage the ex- 
ertions of females to become 
known as authors, unlefs convin- 
ced that the amufement and in- 
ftruction which they can furnifh 
will extend beyond the circle of 
their own partial friends. Con- 
fidering however the age at which 
it was written, and the peculiar 
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embatrafiments of the author, the 
novel before us is deferving of 
commendation. ‘The ftyle evi- 
dently difplays the youth of the 
author, though more fimple and 
correét, than that in which young 
ladies generally write. The fen- 
timents are common, but juit ; 
and though the incidents gre nei- 
ther very numerous nor intereit- 
ing, they evince confiderable in- 
genuity. 


ArT. 35. 


New Catechifm, compiled and recom- 
mended by the Worcefter affocia- 
tion of miniflers. For the inftruc- 


tion and improvement of youth. 


Worcefter. Ifaiah ‘Thomas, 

jun. pp. 24. 

IF we wifh to lead the young 
to an acquaintance with the im- 
portant doétrines and duties of the 
chriftian religion, to incite them 
to a love of virtue, and to eftab- 
lifh in their minds good principles 
and habits, we muft accommo- 
date our inftructions to their ca- 
pacities, and endeavour to allure 
them by the promifes and hopes 
of the gofpel. Such is the defign 
of this little work, and we think 
the defign happily effected. The 
great evangelical truths are rep- 
refented in a concife and perfpic- 
uous manner; and all abftrufe 
and controvertial points, as they 
tend to perplex youthful minds 
and prejudice them againft relig- 
ion, are carefully avoided. 


ArT. 36. 


Friendly cautions to heads of families 
and others, very neceffary ta be 
objerved in order to preferve health 
end long life’: with ample direce 
tions to nurfes who attend the 








NEW CATECHISM, Sc. 


fick, women in childbed, Ge, 
Third edition, with alterations. By 
Robert Wallace Fobnfon, mM, v. 
The firft American edition, with 
notes and alterations. Philadel- 


phia. J. Humphreys. 1805, 


THIS little work has its ufe, 
and deferves admiflion into every 
family. The mother and the 
nurfe will find many important 
rules and directions, with fome 
excellent advice, “ very neceflary 
to be obferved in order to pre- 
ferve health,”’ and in order to af; 


ford the fick real afliftance. 


ArT. 37. 

An addrefi delivered to the pupils of 
Henry Dean’s writing-{chool, at 
their firft annual exhibition in 
Concert-hall, Salem, 04.22,1804. 
By Nathaniel Fifher, reGor of St. 

-Peter’s church Salem. J. 
Cufhing. 4f0. 


MR. Fifher writes with confid. 
erable purity of ftyle, and his ad- 
drefs contains many juft and per- 
tinent remarks. We prefume, 
that the author has fome good 
reafon for this mode of publica- 
tion, with which we are unac- 
quainted. Otherwife a produc- 
tion of lefs than eight pages could 
hardly be entitled to appear in the 
impofing dignity of a quarto. 


Art. 38. 
Arguments, natural, moral, and re- 








. 125, 
THAT “ fuch a piece of work 


as man, fo noble in reafon, fo in- 
finite in faculties, in form and 
moving fo exprefs and admira- 
ble ; in action fo like an angel 4 
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in apprehenfion fo like a God,” 
fhould be born only to look 
around him, to tafte the doubtful 
pleafures, fuffer the multiplied for- 
rows of life, and then return again 
to duft, is a theory, which feeling 
not lefs than reafon rejects. ‘The 
winter’s day of life, fhort, ftormy, 
and cheerlefs as it is, by this fup- 
pofition is ftripped of all, that 
makes it tolerable. All the argu- 
ments, therefore, which feeling 


and philofophy can fuggeft, have 
often been illuftrated and defend. 
ed ; it is not therefore furprifing, 
that the author of the little 
treatife before us offers little of 
novelty. The ufual argumenis 
are however arranged in a man- 
ner, lucid and methodical, though 
not fufficiently condenfed ; and 
their effect is aided by a ftyle of 


more than common purity and 
eafe. 


a 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
For MAY, 1805. | 





SUNT BONA, SUNT QUHDAM MEDIOGRIA, SUNT MALA PLURA4...MART. 





ORIGINAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The journal of a tour into the territory 
porth-weft of the Alleghany mountains, 
made in the {pring of the year 1808, 
with a geographical and hiftorical ac- 
count of the ftate of Ohio, illuftrated 
with original maps and views. By 
Thaddeus M. Harris, mémber of the 
Maflachufetts Hiftorical Society. Bof- 
ton. Manning & Loring. 

Medical thefes, felected from among 
the inaugural diflertations publifhed and 
defended by the graduates in medicine 
of the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, and 
of the other medical {chools in the U- 
nited States ; with an introduction, ap- 
pendix, and occafional notes, by Charles 
Caldwell, M.D. editor of the work. To 
be continued annually. Philadelphia. 
T. & W. Bradford. pp. 395. Price 2 
dollars. : | 

The Philadelphia fchool dictionary 
of the Englifh language. Compiled 
from the moft approved modern En- 
git dictionaries. By Benjamin John- 

on. Philadelphia. B.and R. Johnfon. 


The trial of Samuel Chafe, dn affo- 
ciate juftice of the fupreme court of the 
United States, by the houfe of repre- 
fentatives, for hieh crimes and mifde- 
meanors, before the fenate of the Unit- 
ed States. Taken in fhort hand by S.H, 
Smith and T. Loyd, Vol,!, Wathing- 
ton, §, H, Smit 


A treatife on fractures, laxations, and 
other affections of the bones. By P. J, 
Default, furgeon in chief to the Hotel- 
Dieu of Paris, wherein his opinions and 
practice in fuch cafes are ftated and ex- — 
emplified. Edited by Xavier Bichat. 
With plates. Tranflated by Dr. Cald- 
well of Philadelphia. With notes and 
an appendix containing feveral late im- 
provements in furgery. Philadelphia. 
W. P. Farrand & Co. . 

Captain Smith and Princefs Poca- 
hontas, an Indian tale. Adorned with 
an engraving of the lady Pocahontas 
running to the refcue of Captain Smith. 
Philadelphia. Publifhed at the office of 
the Indian tale. 

Hamiltoniad, canto third and laft. 
pp. inthe whole, 104. Bofton. 

A letter from Fidelis to his friend, ex- 
hibiting fome leading traits of the char- 
acter and conduct of modern liberal, 
frolicking minifters. Effex. pp. 47. 
Price 9d. 

A difcourfe delivered at the opening 
for publick worfhip of the Prefbyterian 
church in the north liberties of Phila« 
delphia, April 7, 1805. By Athbel 
Green, D.D. fenior minifter of faid 
church. Philadelphia. ‘T. & W. Brad- 
ford. 25 cents. 

An inquiry in the effects of ardent 
fpirits. A new edition, greatly enlarg- 
ed. By Benjamin Rufh. Philadelphia. 
Dobfon. pp. 50. 
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A new fyftem of modern geography, 
or a general defcription of the moft 
remarkable countries throughout the 
world ; their refpective fituations, ex- 
tents, divifions, cities, rivers, mountains, 
foils, and production ; their commerce, 
manners, cuftoms, laws and religion ; 
together with their principal hiftorical 
events, and political importance and re- 
lations in the great commonwealth of 
nations. Compiled from the moft mod- 
érn fyftems of geography, and the lateft 
voyages and travels, and containing 
many important additions to the geog- 
raphy of the United States that have 
never appeared in any other work of 
the kind. Illuftrated with eight maps 
comprifing the lateft difcoveries, and en- 
graved by the firft American artifts. 
By Benjamin Davies. The price of this 
book to fubferibers will 1 dol. 50 cts. 
Philadelphia. J. Johnfon. 

New EpIrTIons. 

Mariner’s dictionary, or American 
feamen’s vocabulary of technical terms 
and fea-phrafes,ufed in the conftruction, 
equipment, management, and military 
operations of fhips and veflels of all def- 
criptions. Improved from an Englith 
work. 

_ Mair’s Cefar revifed and corrected, 
by James Rofs, profeflor of languages in 
Franklin College. 

Fabule A®fopi felectz, with an En- 
glifh tranflation. Corrected and im- 
proved by the fame gentleman. 

Ovid’s Metamorphofes. Philadelphia. 
Clailick Prefs. Price 2, 50. 

Gibbon’s hiftory of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. To which 
is added, the author’s memoir of his 
own life and writings, which is a large 
and valuable addition not to be found 
in any other edition. With maps hav- 
ing the ancient and modern names of 
the places laid down. 8 vols. 8vo. Phi- 
ladelphia. Birch & Small. 

By SuBscriPTIoNn. 

The focial compact of J. J. Rouffeau, 
elucidated with the reflections of the 
tranflater. By D. L. Morel, fworn 
French interpreier. Philadelphia. 

A hiftory of America from the dif- 
covery ef the continent by Columbus, 
to the prefent period ; in 2 vols. with 
2maps. By Richard Snowden, author 
ef American revolution. 


A new univerfal gazetteer, in 1 largé 
Svo. with maps. J. Johnfon. Phila- 
del phia. 

An hiftorical, geographical, chrono- 
logical, etymological, and critical dic- 
tionary of the Bible ; wherein are ex- 
plained, all the proper names mention- 
ed in the old and new teftaments, of men, 
women, cities, countries, rivers, moun- 
tains, &c. Alfo, an explanation of all 
the appellative terms ; and a fyftemat- 
ical defcription of all the natural pro- 
ductions, fuch as anintals, vegetables, 
minerals, ftones, gems, &c. Forming a 
body of fcriptural hiftory, chronology, 
and divinity ; a repofitory of important 
Jewifh antiquities, and a concordance 
to the fcriptures. Iluftrated with 18 
maps ard plates. By Rev. John Brown, 
minifter of the gofpel, Haddington, 
Much enlarged from the dictionaries of 
Calmet, Symon, &c. and a number of 
original articles. In 2 vols. 8vo. Pittf- 
burg. Z. Cramer. 

A compendious hiftory of the world, 
from the creation to the prefent time? 
In 2 vols. Philadelphia. B. and R. 
Johnfon. 

Letters on the ftudy and ufe of an- 
cient and moderm hifto containing 
obfervations and reflections on the cau- 
fes and confequences of thofe events 
which have produced confpicuous chan- 
ges in the afpect of the world, and the 
general ftate of human affairs. By John 
Bigland, author of “ reflections on the 
refurrection and afcenfion.” Philadel- 
phia. W. W. Woodward. 

A feripture account of the faith and 
practice of chriftians : confifting of an 
extenfive collection of pertinent texts 
of f{cripture, given at large, upon the 
various articles of revealed religion ; 
reduced into diftin& fections, fo as to’ 
embrace all the branches of each fub- 
ject, the motives to the belief or prac- 
tice of the doctrines or duties taught, 
and the threatenings, promifes, rewards, 
punifhments, examples, &c. annexed 
thereto. Addreffed to the underftand- 
ing, the hopes, and fears of chriftians, 
Forming a complete concordance to alk 
the articles of faith and practice taught 
in the holy fcriptures. By the late Rev. 
Hugh Galton, member of the Root 
Preibytery county Antrim, Ireland: 
Philadelphia. David Hogan. 
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A fhort account of the life and writ- 
ings of Robert Barclay, author of “ an 
apology for the true. chriftian divinity.” 
Philadelphia. B. & R. Johnfon. 50 cts. 

Revolutionary Annals, or hiftory of 
the French revolution, from the convo- 
cation of the States-General to the treaty 
of Amiensin 1802. Part V. Embrac- 
ing the hiftory of Buonaparte during 
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the three firft years of his confulate. 
Tranflated from the French manufcript 
of J. H. de Croifeeuil, by L. H. Girardin, 
profeflor of modern languages, hiftory, 
and geography, in the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Printed for the pro- 
prietors, at the office of the Publick 
Ledger, Norfolk. 


no Peony 


-- —--—-— 


- INTELLIGENCE. 


In October, 1803, an affociation was 
formed at Natches, under the title of 
the “ Miflifippi fociety for the acquire- 
ment and diffemination of ufeful knowl- 
edge.” ‘They have framed a conftitu- 
tion and enacted bye-laws for their gov- 
ernment, and the legiflature of the Mif- 
fifippi territory have granted them an 
act of incorporation. ‘The fociety con- 
fift of between thirty and forty regu- 
lar members, and have chofen feveral 
correfponding members from the differ- 
ent {tates. Dr. N.W. Jones is their pref- 
ident, Dr. J. Grives fecretary. 

Valuable editions of feveral of the 
Roman claflicks have been offered to 
the publick from Anierican prefles. 
In the city of New York the literary 
talents of Mr. Malcom Campbell have 
been very laudably employed in ena- 
bling the bookfellers to give accurate 
editions of the commentaries ef Cefar ; 
the Bucolics, Georgics, and Aineid of 
Virgil ; and the orations of Cicero. His 
edition of Czfar’s commentaries was 
publithed in 1802, in 12mo. for {chools, 
and dedicated to Profeflor Wilfon of 
Columbia College. His edition of Da- 
vidfon’s Virgil appeared in 1803, in 2 
vols. 8vo. and is a complete and hand- 
fome work. His edition of Merrouilles 
(or, as it is called, the Dauphin’s fele& 
orations of Cicero) made its appearance 
late in 1804, _ It was printed by Arden. 
In Philadelphia, the claflical prefs of 
W. Poyntell & Co. has already afforded 
feveral of the Roman works in an ex- 
cellent ftyle. During the laft year 
Ruaeus’ Virgil, Godvinus’s Czfar, and 
Crifpinus’s Salluft, (the Dauphin edi- 
tions) have made their appearance. 
They are in the ample octavo form, and 
follow the London copy. 

- We have feen the three firft numbers 
ef the Philadelphia Medical Mufeum, 


Vol. IT. No. 5. Mm 


conducted by John Redman Coxe, M.D. 
of that city. It is a quarterly publica- 
tion of more than one hundred pages 
each number, fo that the four numbers 
of every year may forma volume of 
convenient fize. ‘The editor difpofes of 
the contents of this publication under 
two heads, I{t. Original communications; 
and 2dly. a medical and philofophical 
regifter. ‘The typographical execution 
is very neat, and entitled to much com- 
mendation. _ 

John L. Bouquet de Moifere is en- 
gaged in preparing for the prefs two 
charts, illuftrative of the ceuntry near 
the fouthern flreams of the Miilifippi. 
One of them is a map of the count 
lying between the city of New Orleans 
and the Bayon St. John, exhibiting the 
fortifications,fuburbs, and other remark- 
able things. ‘he other is a view of the 
city of New Orleans and its environs, as 
far as lake Ponchatton, difplaying all 
the principal and remarkable buildings, 
the place d’armes, and the refl of the 
publick works. The publifher, who is 
arefident of the land which he de- 
{eribes, and is by profeflion a defigner 
and engraver, has been engaged fx years 
in collecting the materials. 

W. P. Farrand & Co. have in the 
prefs and will fhortiy publith, Parts of 
Corderius, /Efop’s Fables, and Erafmus ; 
alfo Selectx & Veteris et @ Profanis. 
This feleCtien is defigned to be com- 
prifed in two volumes, and will be fold 
at about half the ufual price of thofe 
books, from which the felection is made. 
The object of thefe volumes, introduc- 
tory toa courfe of Latin reading, is not 
only to leflen the expenfe of {f{chool 
books, but to fupply them with correct 
editions in an improved form. 

We hear with pleafure, that profeflor 
Ruth of Philadelphia is preparing for 
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the prefs a new edition of his medical 
works, to be comprifed in three volumes. 
The edition will appear in the courfe 
of this year. 

Dr. James Hutchinfon of Philadel- 
phia is engaged in preparing for the 
prefs a treatife oa ulcers, particularly 
of the lower extremities. It will appear 
in the courfe of this year. 

In an Englith paper of February laft 
we fee advertifed in preis, “travels to the 
weltward of the Allegany mountains in 
the ftates of the Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennefflee, undertaken in the year 1802, 
under the aufpices of M. Chaptal, min- 
ifter of the interiour, by T.A. Mic chaux, 
M. D. faithfully tranflated by B. Lam- 
bert.” This work profefles to give 
faithful details of the prefent ftate of 
agriculture, and the natural productions 
of this part ef America, as well as cor- 
rect intelligence relative to the commer- 
cial connexions fubfifting between thefe 
{tates and thofe lying to the eaftward of 
the mountains and lower Louifiana, 
and was collected for the information of 
the goveruntent of France; the work 
publithed in one 8vo. volume, with a 
whole theet map of the central, weftern, 
and fouthern provinces of the U. States. 

The annual meeting of the American 
company of bookfellers will commence, 
agreeably to their late con(titution, on 
the third Monday of June next, in the 
village ef Newark, ftate of New Jerfey. 

A new fociety was formed by the 
medical gentlemen of Savannah, in the 
courfe of the laft year, and called “ the 
Georgia medical fociety.” It was or- 
ganized laft June. Dr. Jones, prefident. 

Mr. Peale, of Philadelphia, has for 
fome time paft been collecting and pre- 
preparing for the publick eye a number 
of ftatues of the full fize, from the an- 
tique ; fuch as the Apollo de Belvidere, 
the fighting and dying gladiators, the 
Antinous, &c. &c. For thefe cafts he 
is indebted for the moft part to the tafte 
and liberality of Mr. Smith, the brother 
of William Smith,Efg. of S. Carolina,who 
has depofited them with Mr. Peale, with 
the expectation of laying the foundation 
for an American academy of the fine arts 
inthat city. Several of the Philadelphians 
have been active in the commencement 
and foundation of fuch an academy, who 
have been flattered with the patronage 
ef our celebrated countryman, Benjamin 


Weft, who, we are informed by Mr. 
Peale, has exprefled an opinion of the 
probability of his coming to aflift in 
this laudahle plan, and end his days 
in his native ftate. 


Mr. Mungo Park, the gentleman who 


has attained to a high degree of celebrity 
for his travelsinto the interiour of Africa, 
failed from Portfmouth, Eng. the begin- 
ning of March laft,in the Eugenia, Capt. 
Webb, on another journey of diicovery 
to that quarter of the globe. The ob- 
ject of this voyage, is to eftablifh, if pof- 
fible, commercial connexions with fome 
of the principal African towns and Creat 
Britain. His courfe will be towards the 
fouthera part of the continent. _ 

Mr. Wirt, the ingenious author of 
“ the letters of the Britifh Spy,” is faid 
to be preparing materials for writing a 
biographical view of the worthies of 
Virginia. His labours are to commence 
with the memoirs of our divine orator 
Patrick Henry ; to collect particular 
information p salt whofe family, edu- 
cation, and early purfuits, he has already 
addreiled a feries of queftions to a gen- 
tleman of Hanover, the country which 
had the honour of giving birth to Mr. 
Heary. Of Mr. Wirt’s diftinguifhed 
qualifications for fuch an interefting of- 
fice, few men can doubt, who have had 
an opportunity of admiring, in the letters 
of the Britath Spy, 2 ftyle always ealy 
and often energetick, an imagination 
that fo happily collects the beauties of 
the picturefque, and a difcriminating 
genius, which knows fo well how to 
catch and defcribe the peculiarities of 
living characters. To the honour of 
having produced werthies, whofe vir- 
tues and talents fo eminently deferve to 
be recorded, Virginia may foon add the 
boaft of having given birth to an hif- 
torian, whofe genius is fo admirably 
qualified to commemorate their mer- 
its— Richmond Ing. 

The American drawing magazine, 
or a complete fyftem of drawing, by 
John Eckftein, late painter and ftat- 
wary to the king of Pruoffia, and 
now profeflor of drawing to the 
academy of the fine arts in Philadel- 
phia, is now publifhing by Wm. P. 
Farrand & Co. It will be completed 
m 12 numbers, each number to contain 
12 engravings. The price will be twe 
dollars per number. 














The medical fociety of South Caro- 
jina have opened a fubfeription for the 
purpofe of eftablifhing a botanick gar- 
den at Charlefton in that ftate; the 
object of the gentlemen is “ to cultivate 
plants which are ufeful in medicine, to 
enable the young phyfician to become 
acquainted with the growth and appear- 
ance of the medicine he preferibes, and 
probably be aninducement at fome future 
period for fome gentleman to undertake 
the delivery of a courfe of lectures up- 
on botany and natural hiftory.” Should 
a larger fum be fubfcribed,, than is ne- 
ceflary for the maintenance of the gar- 
den, and for acquiring new plants, a li- 
brary is to be eftablithed, confifting of 
the beft authors on botany, natural hif- 
tory, and agriculture. 

The life of the renowned and gallant 
knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, has been 
publifhed in London by Arthur Cayley, 
Efq. in 2 volumes 4to. with a portrait 
from an original by Vertue. 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice, one of the li- 
brarians of the Britifh Mufeum, has a 
tragedy ready for performance at one of 
the London theatres on the interefting 
fubject of the maflacre of Delhi. 

By the laft papers from London the 
following works were expected fhortly 
to appear in that city. 

The Englifh drama, forming a collec- 
tion of plays of the moft celebrated dra- 
matick authors, with critical and bio- 
graphical eflays, and an hiftorical in- 
quiry into the drama and the ftage. 

Hiftory of the manners, religion, gov- 
ernment, literature, and language of the 
Anglo Saxons by Sharon Turner. 

Specimens of the modern Englifh po- 


ets, with preliminary remarks, &c. by. 


R. Southey, defigned as a fequel to the 
“ Specimens of early Englifh poets by 
George Ellis, Efq.” 

Specimens of early Englifh romances, 
by George Ellis, Efq. 


Poems and plays by Mrs. Weft. Vol. 


3 and 4. 

The nature of things, a poem in fix 
books, tranflated from the original Latin 
of Titus Lucretius Carus, with notes 
philological and explanatory by John 
Mafon Good. 

Southey’s “ Madoc.” 

A new edition of Sir Thomas Fitf 
ofborne’s letters, with a life of the au- 


thor, the late W. Melmoth, Efq. 
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In confequence of the great exertions 
of Dr. Griefbach to prefent to the pub- 
lick the text of the Greek ‘Teftament in 
the utmoft ftate of purity which cir- 
cumftances would admit, the duke of 
Grafton, for the accommodation of his 
couatrymen, liberally provided at his 
own expenfe the paper for a large num- 
ber of impreflions to be fent to England, 
with the view of furnifling, at a very 
reduced price, a fuflicient number of 
copies for the general demand. The 
firft volume accordingly, containing the 
four gofpels, was reprinted by Dr. 
Griefbach, with very confiderable im- 
provements: and whence the avidity 
with which it was received on the con- 
tinent, induced Mr. Go chen to reprint 
it, with ail the improvements which 
the typographick art could confer ; and 
that no advantages might he ‘wanted, 
he hath obtained from Dr. Griefbach 
to beftow on the edition his further re- 
vifional cares; fo that for beauty and 
accuracy no book has ever iflued from 
the preis in a higher ftate of perfection. 
It is not, however, to be underftood, 
that this edition is intended to fuper- 
fede the laft, which is called, for the 
{ake of diftinction, the duke of Grafton’s, 
and the critical edition; but is built 
upon it as its foundation, all the aus 
thorities for fixing the ..xt being given 
only in that; the fecond and conclud- 
ing volume of which is to be publifhed 
next year, when the two volumes, to 
complete the more fplendid one, will 
alfo make their appearance. It will be 
proper however to obferve, in refpect 
to this edition, that the work is not on- 
ly printed with unexampled accuracy 
and beauty, on the beft paper, and 
adorned with exquifite engravings, 
(which laft we confider as a bors d’ewvre) 
but prefents, under the moft fimple 
method of eftimating their value, four 
forts of various readings Thofe 
admitted into the text as of moft validi- 
ty. 2 Such as are nearly of equal 
authority placed in the margin, and 
diftinguifhed by the letter ¢. 3. Thofe 
which are of lefs value diftinguifhed by 
y, and added in like manner as deferv- 
ing confideration. 4. Others in them- 
felves improbable, but preferved cither 
becaufe they had obtained the fuffrages 
of criticks, or were remarkable on fome 
other account. Where a change of 
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punctuation has been adopted, the in- 
{tance is marked by <;_ conjectured 
amendments are diftinguifhed by an «; 
and where the Elzevir or Wetftein’s text 
is departed from the common reading 
is given below, and is diftinguifhed by 
x, for zown. It is to be noticed, that the 
types of this fplendid work are entirely 
new. ‘Their forms have been felected, 
by feveral diftinguifhed fcholars of Ger- 
many, from the manufcripts of moft ad- 
mired calligraphy, and are fixed upon 
as the ftandard of their future Greek 
types. 

On a fmall fize, of the fame formed 
letter, two volumes alfo of a new edi- 
tion of Hemer, containing the Iliad, un- 
der the care of the celebrated profeflor 
Wolfe, has iflued from the fame prefs. 
The former edition of this poet, by the 
fame critick, has proved how eminently 
he is qualified for fuch an undertaking ; 
and the text of the divine Greek has 
never yet appeared in fo chafte and 
claflical atafte. ‘This work is exhibited 


YOUNG ROSCIUS. 


on three papers, two of them embel- 
lifhed with ornamental engravings, and 
the third with the beautiful defigns of 
Flaxman, in a fize fkilfully reduced. 
Mr. Gofchen has undertaken to pub- 
lifh the Latin Clafficks at large. Thefe 
will appear under the fuperintendance 
of profeflor Eichftadt and other emin- 
ent fcholars with every advantage that 
a collation of manufcripts, an examin- 
ation of commentaries, and every other 
aid canfupply. Thefe editions will be 
printed on paper of various fizes and ex- 
cellence, for general accommodation, 
and in particular for the ufe of fchools. 
In this laft point of view they will be 
particularly interefting, fince nothin 
can be more difcreditable than the fchool 
clafficks which are at prefent in ufe 
amongft us. From the parts already 
publifhed of Cicero, &c., we may augur 
every thing in favour of Mr. Gofchen’s 
undertaking; and we fincerely with his 


remuneration may be fully equal to his 
merits. 


—_---- -— 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 


Or Witzt1am Henry West Betry, COMMONLY CALLED THE Younc Roscivs. 


Nibil illo puero clarius, nibil nobilius fore. CICERO. 


OF the lives of men who have been 
celebrated in any art or fcience, who 
have rendered them{elves famous by the 
eminence of their genius, or the extent 
of their learning, it is a laudable curio- 
fity to defire to be accurately and mi- 
nutely informed. We are anxious to 
follow them from their cradle—to 
watch the progreis of their minds—to 
trace thenr from the firft dawnings of 
their genius—from the inexperience of 
infancy, to the fulnefs and maturity of 
their manhood. The object of the pre- 
fent iketch has not adaal reached the 
latter period, but he already occupies 
fo large a {pace in the pyblick eye, and 
the eminence he has reached at the 
early age of thirteen, is fo much higher 
than moft of thefe of the matureft man- 
hoed have been able to attain by the 
labour and ftudy of years, that our rea- 
ders, we are fure, will thank us for the 
following particulars, extracted from 
Nir. Merritt’s well written ‘ Biographi- 
cul Sketch of his Life.’ 


‘William Henry Weft Betty, only 
fon of William Henry Betty, was born 
on the 1Sth of September, 1791, as ap- 
pears from the parifh regifter of the 
church of St. Chad’s in Shrewfbury. 
Mr. Betty, the father, was the fon of 
Dr. Eetty, a phyfician of the firft emi- 
nence at Lifburn, not far from Belfaft, 
in the north of Ireland; at whofe death 
he became pofiefled of a handfome in- 
dependent fortune. His wife was muifs 
Mary Stanton, the daughter of a re- 
{fpectable gentleman in the county of 
Worcefter. She was a young lady of 
gocd education and high accomplifh- 
ments, and brought him a refpectable 
fortune, part of which, it is faid, 1s en- 
tailed on the young gentleman who is 
the fubject of thefe memoirs. It has 
been frequently faid that mifs Stanton 
had been formerly either a performer 
ona publick tage, or in the frequent 
habit of acting in private theatres 5 nei- 
ther of which reports have the {malleft 
foundation in truth. ‘Lhe neme cf 
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Stanton happens to belong to feveral 
families of theatrical profeflion in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom ; and this cir- 
eumftance, from the mere identity of 
the names, may have lead to a fuppofi- 
tion that the family of Mr. Betty was 
included i in the number. 

‘It is, however, certain, that mifs 
Stanton always difcovered a great pre- 
dilection for the amufements of the 
theatre; and fhe and her fifters, in their 
own family, ufed frequently to divert 
themfelves with reciting plays and other 
pieces of poetry—an amufement not 
only innocent, but, under certain re- 
ftrictions, extremely laudable. 

‘ Mr. Betty, at the time of the birth 
of his fon, lived within a {mall diftance 
of Shrewfbury, from whence he remov- 
ed a few years after, to the neighbour- 
hood of his native place, in the north 
of Ireland. He occupied a farm, and 
alfo carried on fome bufinefs relating to 
the linen manufactory, near Ballyna- 
hinch, in the county of Down. He re- 
mained in this fituation, till the rifing 
celebrity of his fon rendered it neceflary 
for him to give up his employments, in 
order to attend the young gentleman in 
his theatrical excurfions. 

‘Mr. Betty, as well as his lady, has 
been always attached to the entertain- 
ments of the theatre, and has been occa- 
fionally in habits of intimacy with fome 
of the moft eminent profeflors of the 
dramatick art, both here and in Ire- 
land. Hence it is natural to fuppofe 
that the fubje&t of acting would be 
frequently introduced in the family, 
and mafter Betty muit neceflarily have 
imbibed fome notions refpedcting it, and 
perhaps fome inclination towards it, at 
avery tenderage. The early enthufi- 
afm and precocious excellence of child- 
ren, in different arts and acquirements, 
may generally be traced to fome caufes 
of this kind. The work of education 
begins infenfibly, and at a very early 
period in the infant mind: and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to diftinguifh a natural 
propentity from an acquired habit. Al- 
moft all the extraordinary inftances 
which have occurred of premature 
abilities have happened in the art or 
profeilion which has been exercifed by 
the parents. 

‘ Mrs. Betty being herfelf an accom- 
phihed fpeaker, and refiding in a diftrict 


where the Englifh language is fpoken 
in its worft ftate of depravity, thought 
it neceflary to pay particular attention 
to the education of her fon in that or- 
namental and neceflary acquirement. 
He was, therefore, exercifed at an carly 
period, in the habit of reciting patiages 
from the beft authors, and was taught 
to pronounce the language with pre- 
priety. 

‘In the fummer of 1802, the play of 
Pizarro was brought out by the Belfaft 
manager with much fplendour,and Mrs, 
Siddons was the Elvira. As Mr. Betty 
and his fon happened to be in the town, 
they were induced to go to the theatre, 
being the firft time that mafter Betty 
had ever feen a play. From this mo- 
ment his fate was decided. When he 
came home, he told his father, with a 
look of fuch enthufiafm, and a voice fo 
pathetick,that thofe who heard him will 
never forget the expreflion—that he 
fhould certainly die if he mutt not be a 
player. The wonderful acting of Mrs. 
Siddons, in Elvira, not eafily to be for- 
gotten by the moft pth et ick, had left 
an impreflion on his glowing mind 
which nothing could ever erafe. It 
was fortunate for himfelf that his firft, 
and therefore moft durable inr preffions, 
were ftamped by iuch a mo del. He 
talked of nothing but Elvira; he fpout- 
ed the fpeeches of Flvira ; and his pal- 
fion for the ftage became every hour 
more vehement and uncontrclable. 
He returned with h‘s father to Bally- 
nahinch, but net to his ufual eccupa- 
tions. The Siddonian accents {till rang 
in his ear 3 and her r:ajeftick march and 
awful brow fill fill. his fancy. Every 
thing was neglecied for his favourite 
object ; and every thing not connected 
with it became ‘tirefome and inf pid. 
His propenhty grew \ vifibly more rooted 
by time; his impert tunities were irre- 
fiftible ; and his parents, at length, find- 
ing all oppofition unavailing, were 
compelled to think ferioufly of the prac- 
ticability of indulging him. 

‘It may be remarked, as a ftrong 
proof of the corredinefs of his natural 
tafte, that though Rolla is the hero of 
the piece, and a part which is eminent- 
ly calculated to ftrike the remantick 
mind of youth, yet it made on his but a 
flight impreflion. Elvira alone was 
the heroine of his imagination ; for he 
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faw the character only through the 
medium of the actrefs. He was inftant- 
ly able to feparate the genuine ore 
from the furrounding drofs, and faw at 
once what was to be imitated and what 
to be avoided. <A part of very inferi- 
our intere{t became predominant in his 
mind, becaufe it was in the hands of a 
great actrefs. 

_ ©In purfuance of the refolution he 
had taken, Mr. Betty returned with his 
fon to Belfaft, in order to confult Mr. 
Atkins, and to afk his opinion of the 
boy’s qualifications. Mr. Atkins is the 
manager of Belfaft Theatre, and 2 man 
of friendly difpofitions and liberal 
character. In his prefence, mafter Bet- 
ty repeated fome paflages from the part 
of Elvira, with the wild and unfkilful 
vigour of untutored genius. ‘lhe man- 
ager was a good deal ftruck with what 
he had heard, but wifhed to have the 
opinion of Mr. Hough, his prompter, 
for whofe judgment he had a confidera- 
ble deference. That gentleman was 
accordingly fent for, and immediately 
difcerned in the boy’s recitation and 
action great capabilities for a firft rate 
actor. He gave hima few inftructions, 
and at the fame time pointed out to 
him the part of Rolla, as a much fitter 
object of his ftudy, than that of Elvira, 
to which he had been directed by his 
feelings on feeing the performance of 
Mrs. Siddons. ‘The young gentleman 
felt the full value of the knowledge he 
had received, and, in the ardour of his 
gratitude, told Mr. Hough he was his 
guardian angel. ‘The father and fon 
now returned once more to Bailyna- 
hinch, and mafter Betty happening to 
find the tragedy of Zara in the houfe, 
began to ftudy the part of Ofman, in 
addition to that of Rolla and fome 
others. Some time afterwards, Mr. 
Hough accepted a prefling invitation 
which he had received from Mr. Betty, 
to pafs a fhort time at his hovfe in the 
country, with a view of obferving the 
boy more narrowly, and im order to give 
him more detailed inftructions. Mr. 
Hough fooa found that his pupil poffef- 
fed a docility even greater than his 
genius; for, whatever he was directed 
to do, he could inftantly execute, and 
was fure never to forget. He found 
that his feelings could take the impref- 


&on of every paffien and fentiment, and 


exprefs them in their appropriate lan 
guage. Whatever was properly pre- 
fented to his mind he could immediately 
lay hold of, and feemed to feize, by 2 
fort of intuitive fagacity, the fpirit of 
every fentence, and the prominent beau- 
ties of every remarkable paflage. The 
happy moment at length arrived, which 
was to realife our hero’s hopes and 
wifhes. Mr. Atkins, induced by the 
reports he had received, and folicitous 
to bring forward fome extraordinary 
novelty, on account of the extreme de- 
preflion of the times,* offered him an 
engagement to play at Belfaft for four 
nights. Accordingly, about the middle 
of Auguft, in the year 1803, he announ- 
ced the tragedy of Zara, the part of 
Ofman to be undertaken by a young 
gentleman only eleven years of age, 
The fingularity of the exhibition drew 
together a great crowd of people, who 
were equally aftonifhed and enraptured 
at the performance of the young actor. 
A gentleman of the profeffion, who 
was prefent on the occafion, himfelf a 
good tragedian, and a competent judge 
of the art, aflured me that his perform- 
ance even at that time, was ftriking and 
correct beyond all belief. He difcover- 
ed no mark of embarraffment on his 
firft appearance, and went through the 
part without any confyfion or miftake. 
The applauies were, of courfe, tumultu- 
cus and inceflant. ‘The actors of the 
regular company were confounded to 
fee themfelves fo completely fchooled 
by a mere infant, and even thofe who 
had formed the moft fanguine expecta- 
tions concerning him, were amazed at 
his fuccefs. 

‘ The following day he was announ- 
ced for the interefting part of young 
Norval, in the tragedy of Douglas. His 
performance of this part, it was juftly 
thought, would afford a fair teft of his 
real capability, as the character, with- 
out requiring any violent ftretch of the 
imagination, might, in fome degree, be 
aflimilated to his years and figure. The 
deriding, as well as the “ admiring 
throng,” now made a point of attend- 
ing the theatre; and the next day the 





* The much lamented infurredtion in Dub- 
lin, which caufed the death of lord Kilwarden, 
bad recently taken place, and bad /pread @ 
great alarm over all parts of the country. 
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whole town of Belfaft, with fcarcely 
any exceptions, were of one fentiment 
concerning him. He not only confirm- 
ed the favourable impreffion of his firft 
performance, but he difplayed new ex- 
cellencies of a very high order, and fuch 
as are fuppofed to be of the moft diffi- 
cult attainment. ‘The jealoufy, rage, 
and defpair of Ofman, a ufual grada- 
tion of patlions, were more eafy to re- 
prefent than the chaiftened fpirit and 
modeft heroifm of the gallant Douglas. 
It was thought impoflible that a boy 
could be brought to comprehend or to 
pourtray thefe nice effects of contend- 
ing principles. But every obftacle was 
furmounted. He played the part with 
fuch unaffected, yet energetick frmplici- 
ty, that the moft incredulous were fatis- 
fied, and his fame, among the inhabi- 
tants of Belfaft, was firmly eftablithed. 
He next played Rolla with equal fuc- 
cefs,and afterwards Romeo, which con- 
cluded his engagement. 

‘In the mean time, Mr. Jones, the 
manager of the Dublin ‘Theatre, had 
heard of this dramatick prodigy ; and 
foon after his laft performance at Bel- 
faft, offered him an engagement on very 
advantageous terms, After fome nego- 
ciation, the particulars of an agreement 
were fettled, by which he was to play 
hine nights at the Theatre royal, Crow- 
ftreet. 

To be continued. 


STATEMENT OF DISEASES. 


We are compelled to content our- 
felves with offering our readers only a 
general ftatement of the prevalent dif- 
eafes of the month. From various cau- 
fes, among which we cannot number 
any negligence on our part, we are o- 
bliged to omit the detail of that very 
valuable document. 





STATEMENT FOR APRIL. 


Omitted lat month through mifiake. 

Pneumonick inflammation in various 
forms has continued to prevail, during 
the month of April. it has been often 
complicated ; efpecially with difeafes of 
the abdominal vifcera. Rheumatick af- 
fections, both chronick and acute, have 
ftill appeared. ‘T'yphus mitior has be- 
seme more common; and a few cafes 
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of typhus gravior and of fcarlatina an- 
ginofa have fhown themfelves. 


STATEMENT FoR May. 


Fevers, marked with the typhoid char- 
acter, have been uncommonly numerous 
during the month of May. ‘Their 
fymptoms have varied, from the flow 
nervous fever to what is common! 
called putrid fever. The difeafe has not 
hitherto appeared to be of a fatal na- 
ture. Hepatitis has been fporadick, as 
ufual at this feafon. Rheumatick and 
dyfpeptick complaints not very frequent. 

In the two laft months the vaccimat- 
ing practice has become general. 








NOTES. 

WE invite the attention of the read 
€rs of poetry to the Effay on Pope, 
which adorns the pages of our Mifcel- 
lany. If there be any, who de not join 
in the epinion of its author ; who lay 
Pope on their fhelves befide Horace and 
Boileau ; who think that he poffefled, 
in a high degree, “ that power which 
conftitutes a poet ; that quality, without 
which, judgment is cold and knowledge 
inert; that energy, which collects, com< 
bines, amp\ifies, and animates,” we fhall 
rejoice to give them an opportunity of 
vindicating their favourite. 


Our warmeft acknowledgments are 
due to our friend, who is interefted in 
every thing which interefts literature, for 
the letters fsom Italy with which he has 
favoured us. We fhall be proud to 
convey any thing to the world which 
comes from fuch a fource ; and fhall 
therefore eagerly give them place in our’ 
next. 

We venture to promife our readers a 
banquet in our next on an eflay of 
Gilbert Wakefield’s not publifhed among 
his works. We have alfo on file, to- 
gether with other matter of more than 
common intereft, two unpublithed let- 
ters of Dr. Franklin, feveral letters from 
Europe, befides thofe to which we have 
already referred. 
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